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MARYLAND PARTY 
ENDORSES CAUSE 


Republicans Unanimously Adopt 
Suffrage Plank — Democrats 
Expected to Follow Suit 








The Republican Party of Maryland 
unanimously endorsed the woman suf- 
frage plank at their recent conven- 
tion. This commits the party finally 
to the support of the suffrage amend- 
ment in that State. The adoption 
of the platform-was the only business 
transacted by the convention. 

Nearly one hundred women were 
present at the convention according 


to the Maryland Suffrage News, and | 


made a brave showing with their reg- 
alia, 

In his opening remarks Governor 
Goldsborough made a special appeal 
for woman suffrage: “Friends, men, 
citizens of this State, ladies and wo- 
men of Maryland, to whom the Repub- 
lican 
that it will submit to the people of 
this State whether or not we will have 
woman suffrage, I thank you, one and 
all, for your presence here tonight.” 
This recognition of the woman suf- 
frage plank met with the heartiest 
approval of the audience. 

For many weeks the _ suffragists 
have been at work trying to persuade 
the Republican leaders that sufficient 
suffrage sentiment existed in Mary- 
land to warrant the insertion ef a 
woman suffrage plank, and under the 
able leadership of Mrs. J. Wilson 
Moore, chairman of the Republican 
Committee, countless letters, tele 
grams, efc., have been sent to the 
party leaders urging the adoption of 
the suffrage plank, Suffragists in all 
parts of the State have been appeal- 
ing personally to the leaders in their 
counties to use their influence in be 
half of suffrage, and apparently their 
efforts were not in vain. 

It is expected that the Maryland 
Democrats will also before long en- 
dorse women suffrage. The Progres- 
sives have already done so. 





Without a dissenting voice the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, in their recent biennial 
convention in Philadelphia, went on 
record as favoring votes for women, 


“The church has not taken any defi. 
nite stand, and until it does each in- 
dividual has a right to think, talk 
and act as he sees fit,” said Arch- 
bishop Sebastian G. Messmer of the 
Milwaukee diocese, in speaking 
against suffrage before the members 
of the Catholic press association. 





The newly-enfranchised women are 
being courted by all the _ political 
parties. The Republican Club of Illi- 
nois invited the members of all the 
suffrage organizations in Chicago “to 
be guests at its recent picnic. 








platform has given its pledge; 


ILLINOIS WOMEN 
VOTE ON BONDS 


In Two Elections New Voters 
Help to Carry Town Improve- 
ment Propositions 








Illinois women voters helped to 
carry bond propositions at two elec- 
tions last week, 

Many of the women of Mount Ver- 
non made use of their first opportu- 
nity to vote when an election was 
held to pass upon an issue of park 
bonds. The proposition was indorsed 
strongly by the women and it was 
carried by a seven to one vote. 

At Byron, seventy women voted in 
the special election on the question 
of issuing bonds for sewer and water 
extensions, the new voters assisting 
in the adoption of the bond issue, 


CRABS SYMBOLIC 
OF ANTIS’ CAUSE 


Witter Bynner Finds Vctes for 
Women by Shore and on Moun- 
tain and Composes Verses 





Mr. Witter Bynner, poet, dramatist, 
and one of the contributing editors of 
The Woman's Journal, writes the fol 
lowing paragraphs of summer experi 
ences of a lighter vein: 

“In motoring to Cornish through 
the Berkshires recently we crossed 
Peru Mountain. Near its top stood a 
weather-worn but solid-looking house 
with an inscription neatly painted in 
large letters over the front door, so 
that even he who runs a motor may 
read: ‘Votes for- Women.’ 

“On the shores of the Sound near 
Saybrook, Conn., I watched some 
children lifting stones and catching 
tiny crabs, which they soon proceed 
ed to mame, ‘Betty,’ ‘Tom,’ ‘Cinderel- 
la,’ ‘Hop o’ My Thumb,’ ‘Fido,’ came 
the voices,—and fina’ly in a proud 
treble,-—‘Votes for Women.’ ‘What is 
Votes for Women?’ one of the chil- 
dren) asked. So I joined them, and 
told them that ‘Votes for Women’ is 
a religion in which there is a com 
mandment father 
and thy mother.’ Then I 
that since crabs walk backward ana 
‘Votes for Women’ walks only for 
ward, they change the name to ‘Anti 


saying ‘Honor thy 
suggested 


Suffrage.’ And I officiated at the 
baptism. When they released the 
little crab, it walked backward and 
hid. 


“On the top of Peru Mountain, 
Down in Saybrook by the shore, 
‘Votes for Women,’ say the balsams 
And the litte waves implore. 
Children chant it with the echoes, 








Grown-ups mark it on their door.” 








Florida suffrage 
the U. S.Senate in Washington. One of the Washington papers said it was 
the most beautiful in the parade. 

Mrs. W. M. Stoner is at the wheel. 


This is the 


Coumbe, Mrs. A. T. Coumbe, Mrs. 


party which carried the petition to 


The others are Miss Florence 
Ross Perry and Miss Jeanette Rankin. 


Mrs. Stone said: “Every single Southern State was represented in this 
parade by cars filled with prominent Southern women.” 





Here is a boy who evidently does not 


mother is going to disrupt his home. 


Arkansas, and the picture was taken one 
The interest of children in the equal 
‘e is a 


inspires as well as fascinates. 


made, 
parade. 


some of them, according to report, unique but 
The little parade could not but attract attention. 


bur-esque note. 


women of the town instinctively felt their own 


in to State Headquarters and asked 
ized suffrage work is under way. 
shall lead them!” 


JUDGE LINDSEY 
TO MEET ATTACK 





Massachusetts Suffragists to 
Welcome Pilgrims from New 
York and Hold Mass Meeting 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of the Ju- 
yenile Court of Denver, will speak in 
Boston on the evening of Sept. 1. 
The meeting is in charge of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The place and other details 
will be announced next week. 

Judge Lindsey is to answer the 
charges that have been made against 
him and the Denver Juvenile Court 
with a view to recalling ‘hin: 

It is expected that the four pil- 
grims from New York, Miss Elisabeth 
Freeman, Miss Elsie MacKenzie, Miss 
Vera Wentworth and Miss Ida Craft, 
will sit on the platform at the Lind- 
sey meeting. Miss Wentworth and 
Miss Freeman will probably make 
short speeches. 


The Massachusetts Association is 
planning to send a delegation of suf- 
fragists in picturesque costume to 
meet the hurdy-gurdy pilgrims at the 
city limits. They will escort the 
party into Boston to review the La- 
bor Day Parade and help advertise 
the Lindsey meeting in the evening. 
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SENATOR NORRIS 
PLEDGES SUPPORT 


Nebraska Representative in Up- 
per House Will Vote for Na- 
tional Amendment 


U. S. Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska has pledged himself to vote 
for the nation-wide suffrage amend- 
ment. In a statement recently given 
out, Senator Norris says: 

“It is conceded by all fair-minded 
people that woman is just as intelli- 
gent, just as honest, and just as patri- 
otic as man. She is governed by the 
same law. ... uve 1 3 ‘ 

“The right to vote is usually consid- 
fered a privilege, but in: the broader 
and more patriotic sense, it is a duty. 
Every honest citizen charged with the 
perfermance of a duty uses all his in- 
telligence and all his energy to equip 
himse!f properly for this patriotic exe- 
cution. Woman being equally en- 
dowed with men in the intelligence 
necessary for a proper performance of 
the duties of citizenship, being equally 
charged with its burdens and respone- 
ibilities, and being equally honest for 
its patriotic development, should be 
equally equipped with all the instru- 
mentalities necessary for the perform 
ance of its duties and the enjoyment 





of its privileges.” 








VOTERS DESCEND 
UPON CONGRESS 


Impress House With Need of 
Action—Three Days of Event- 
ful Work 








Three days full of eventful work 
that included a decision to concentrate 
upon a national suffrage amendment, 
an impressive descent upon Congress, 
and a rousing speech on the final eve- 
ning by Jane Addams, were the results 
of the conference of the National 
Council of Women Voters in Washing- 
ton. The women of all the suffrage 
States and Alaska were represented. 

The presence of these women rep- 
resenting nearly 4,000,000 voters and 
effecting enough votes in the elec- 
toral college to create a balance of 
power, could not but. have its effect 
upen Congress. 

On the first day of the conference 
at the motion of Jane Addams it was 
voted unanimously that the enfran- 
chised women be urged to concentrate 
their efforts upon the endeavor to ob- 
tain the passage by Congress of a con- 
stitutional amendment of enfranchis- 
ing the other women of the country. 

Admit Illinois Women 

The recent suffrage victory in Illi- 
nois was celebrated by the admission 
of Illinois women to membership in 
the council. This action followed a 
plea by Mrs. C, U. Stone, wife of Rep- 
resentative Stone of Illinois. 

Miss Addams was elected a vice- 
president at large of the council 
Wednesday afternoon and presided at 
the session. Only women voters were 


admitted to the sessions. 


Descend Upon Congress 

The principal feature of the confer- 
ence occurred when the representa- 
tives appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee of Congress and asked for a 
committee on woman suffrage in the 
House. 

The crowd was a picturesque one, 
says the Washington Star. Women of 
all ages were there, including two 
women in the somber dress of Sisters 
of Charity. The big committee room 
in the House Office Building was 
packed. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe of Wash- 
ington, State president of the council, 
was in charge. The hearing was an- 
nounced as “informal.” 

Mrs. De Voe Explains Objects. 

Mrs. De Voe explained the objects 
of the National Council of Women Vot- 
ers, and that the council had now de- 
cided to concentrate its efforts on get- 


ting a federal constitutional amend- 
ment. She explained that she was not 
asking that the committee favor suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Frances Maule Bjorkman ex- 


plained that since 1882 there has been 
no suffrage committee in the House. 
“Go and Do Likewise” 

Dr. Cora’ Smith King of Washing- 
ton said that the suffrage victory has 
been peacefully won in the States, 
where the 4,000,000 women voters live. 
She told the committee it should re- 
port favorably the resolution authoriz- 
ing the creation of a woman suffrage 
committee. 

“The Senate has one,” she said. “Go 
thou and do likewise.” 


Dr. Wiley Takes Up Cry 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of pure food 
fame, took up the cry as “a disfran- 
chised man in the capital of the great- 
est home of freedom in the world.” 
He has not always been an advocate 
of suffrage and said he had suffered 
several changes of heart since his 
youth. 

Mrs. F. W. Mondell, wife of the rep- 
resentative from Wyoming, said: 

“The House has created many com- 
mittees having narrow and unimpor- 
tant jurisdiction. But the House has 
never failed to create a committee te 
study any vitally important question 
arising in the growth of the nation.” 


(Continued on Page 267.) 
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“DIVINE EQUALITY” 


By John Russell Hayes 











“Bidest of things, divine Equality!” 
Great Shelley sang it in his fervent 
youth, °- 
And with the poet’s vision half divine 
Beyond old error saw the shining 
truth. 



















































































































# ; He saw the truth, and sang to sons 
Bites of men, 








Ae! Not chidingly, because he knew 
fA them blind, 
oY, Not stern of heart, too noble he for 
par that, 
But tenderly, with accents heaven- 
fey : ly kind. 
dy " Divine Equality—were it but ours, 
Me As balm for all our hurts it might 
> tla td | suffice, 
pe Call heaven back unto the wistful 
i world 
Ya id And make this earth another para- 
oes’. dise. 
> La 
if Another paradise where Love should 
2 ! rule 
a ue And noble Justice guard the noble 
\ sane state, 
; a, And man and woman walk the ways 
of life 
As God ordaineth, equal mate by 
. mate. 
4 Yea, equal mate by mate, God's per- 
fect way— 
So as the Poet dreamed, O may it 
i be, 
: And earth behold as in some golden 
age 
‘ Kidest of things, divine Equality!” 
‘ 
4 a hl PL 
TEN TIMES DUE 
‘“ 59 
OTHER WOMAN 
“Peter” Tells His Mother About 
Unprotected Woman Who 
Needs Vote Most 
Katherine Holland Brown, through 
the columns of the staid and conserv- 
ative Scribner’s, lends a helping hand 
’ to suffrage. In “The Old Order 


Changes” occurs the following: 

“Yes. Now I’m going to put in my 

You think you're a suffra- 
gist, don’t you, sis? Bless your heart, 

‘ you're plunging into the fray with all 

r, } the high-souled fervor that you’d 
plunge into a bridge tournament. And 

Pa you, mother, you think you're an anti. 

You’ve got about as much stern 
womanly conviction in your nice 
fluffy topknot as a six weeks’ gosling.” 

“Why, Pete—” 

“Are all your friends like that? Are 
all you earnest workers hiking into 
line because Mrs. Sutphen Sands is 
driving the band wagon? And, 
mother, do all you antis base your op- 
position on the unassailable truth that 
you yourselves own meek, well-trained 
providers like dad? Oh, you guileless 
’ Pharisees! Even if you don’t give two 

cents for the franchise, why can’t you 
remember the other woman?” 
“What other woman, my son?” 
“The woman who doesn't ride in the 
band wagon. The woman who rides 
in the trolley cars. And hangs to a 
strap.” Peter's stolid young face 
; , grew grim. His hard jaw clinched. 
) oe “The woman who sews all day, nine 
stories up in a fire-trap loft, while her 
babies are playing down in the gutter. 
The woman who is standing behind 
a counter and earning almost half 
' enough to keep body and soul togeth- 
er.” 
: “Well, Peter! Why can’t you men 
reform our economic abuses?” 

“We could. But—we don’t.” Peter 
picked up Gwendolen’s delicate arm 
and twisted her bangles. His level 
eyes looked past her, darkening. “But 
if girls like you and sis would once 
set to work, there’s nothing you 
couldn’t do. Or challenge us into 
doing. Go get your vote, mother. 
Then get busy. You protected women 
owe the suffrage to your own selves. 
But you owe it ten times over to the 
other woman.” 


? little oar. 





In the editor’s absence, last week’s 
Woman’s Journal referred to Iowa as 
one of the States where women vote. 
ay This, of course, was an error. Iowa 
tea is not a suffrage State, yet, though, we 

hope it soon will be. 





Ba; ae. A woman sixty-eight years old re- 
cently walked into the Boston Herald 


. : ano. She was from a small town in 
oe" Maine, and to Miss Solano’s surprise 
} x said that she had never before seen 


Bes.” a suffragist. And she had so much 





: ee fee wanted to meet one! She had heard 
er. that Miss Solano was one, and had 
. come while in Boston to see her. 





4 ae Miss Solano talked for hours with her 
’ and made her a present of a subscrip- 






my S., 33 office and asked for Miss Salita Sol- 





The truth in full of that early Gar- 
den tale has never in reality all come 
out. It is only of late through mod- 
ern research into the spirit life of 
ghosts, spooks and such that we have 
been able at all to get the view the 
Nimbertwill took of the Fall, that fa- 
mous fall of Adam and Eve. 

The Nimbertwill’s ideas ought to 
be worth while, since he is the imp 
of apple orchards, veritably cider 
taken form, and how fair to see if, 
say, perchance, you see him at all; 
for being much too narrow to be seen 
full face, he is yet too thin to be 
caught sideways. It is only at an 
angle you may catch the sprite so 
slight, and then, mayhap, you may 
err, mistaking him for a_ gnarled 
branch awry. 

It seems it was the Nimbertwill, 
overrun with wild curiosity as tothe 
whereforeness of his fine tree, for- 
ever doomed forbidden fruit to bear, 
who really did the tempting. That 
morning much and long he polished, 
till one fair apple glowed a shining 
crimson red, offset against bright 
foliage glaucous green, till truth told, 
upon their seeing it those Garden 
children in their greed both rose and 
straightway scrambled for it. 

On they went, a healthy, hearty 


struggle up the tree, both being 
scratched somewhat, but Adam far 
more seriously, till, on a sudden, both 
their hands were’ eagerly out- 


stretched, prepared to clutch, when 
out tweaked Nimbertwill in eerie 
pitch: “Ha, ha! It is forbidden fruit, 
ha ha!” 

Then they two paused and looked 
at one another, the glow of combat 
in their eyes. And now not even the 
Nimbertwill can say which it was— 
between those two, the twig gave 
way and the shining apple fell! 

Quick, too, was their descent; but 
Adam, the more badly scratched, did 
halt one instant to grip his aching 
side. Eve stooped then; the apple 
in her hand she poised. “Forbidden 
fruit!” Not now, alone, would she 
consume it, but held it forth to him. 
“TI, too!” was in her eyes. 

They were heated with the stug- 
gle, those two, their blood running 
high. Bite, bite and bite about they 
ate it; then laughed, high-strung, to 
wildest glee incited. 

From out the tree peered Nimbert- 
will, all curious. Why had his ap- 
ples been forbidden? What change, 
what harm would surely come now 
to these two most mischievous ones, 
come now since they had eaten it? 


PART II. 

There came a great wind suddenly, 
whispering on its way, and it lifted 
Nimbertwill and tree and all outside 
the Garden wall. “We're simple folk 
in here, and clear in act as crystal 
stream; so hence, contaminated, and 
contamination, too!” 

The Nimbertwill was stunned, but 
thought again he heard the wind sob 
as it crossed the wall: “It was meant 
for them, when spirits, to imbibe; 
but never while on _ earth, poor 
things! That trait too much will 
make their lives press hard, so hard, 
poor things!” 

“Pooh! Wind always gives me 
shivers thus; she is a mournful old 
creature anyway! I will look about 
for the boy and the girl and see how 
they take this. They have metal in 
them, that fine pair—Ah, there they 
are!” 

To one side, still in the shade of 
a tree, they rested, those giant chil- 
dren, like twin trees stretched side 
by side, and slept in slumber deep 
abiding. Eve stirred, - full slept; in 
hunger restless now, she rose, yawned 
and turned to hunt some game as 
old time wont, but on a_ sudden 
wheeled about and gazed long at 
Adam, who still slept calmly on. 

’ Now that had happened many times 
before, but in those olden days there 
would have been a saucy kick, a sly, 
spry pinch, a gurgle of glee, mischief, 
laughter, a growl from Adam, a leap, 
a bound, tussle, wholesome, jolly, all 
around, then off to hunt! But not so 
now. 

Nimbertwill, anxious, leaned far 





tion to The Woman’s Journal. 





out and scratched hig head in wonder- 


esis, the following imaginative tale is of especial interest. 
The fact that it was originally in verse structure accounts for the peculiar rhythm of the lines. 
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THE APPLE OF EDEN 





BY GRACE R. HOWE 





Eve looked at Adam a mo- 
ment long, then dropped to her 
knees beside his form, and softly 
touching back his tangled hair, she 
disclosed a bleeding scratch; caressed 
it till it dried forthwith; then with 
her lips his eyes she touched, and 
in an instant more was up and gone, 
gone swift as a deer, alone to the 
chase, 

“Well, I never!” Nimbertwill ex- 
claimed, “So that is what my rosy 
apple did! he, he! Well, I'll be 
swish, swish, swished!” And Nim- 
bertwill, cursing, went far and wide. 

Adam awoke, yawned, looked about. 
“Where is that other?” He, too, was 
hungry. “Well, it is easy, restful 
here. I will wait a bit; with two to 
corner the game, the chase is sim- 
pler.’” So surely he would wait! 
“Anyway, without that other it 
wouldn't at all be pleasant!” 

And he rolled on his side to gaze 
with a gleam of affection, subtle and 
new, at the impress there in the 
long, young grass of her tall and 
stalwart form. 

“O, I say,” shrieked Nimbertwill, 
“this beats all!’”” But not a soul was 
listening to his cry. “Ye Gods, what 
a heady dose for man! No mortal yet 
has managed such! Ah, Heavens, 
now, what comes next!” 


ment. 


Eve was returning, her giant form 
appearing close on the edge of the 
copse, She bolted a rock, then quick- 
ly came forward with strides, long, 
lithe and swinging; Adam, alive with 
instinct fire, started to arise and meet 
her, but suddenly fell back, embar- 
rassed to inertia by the strangeness 
and confusion of conditions, old and 
new. He waited, lying prone upon 
the grass, his eyes held by that 
quickly advancing form. 

It was the deciding point of their 
careers and of moment to’ genera- 
tions long to come. 

But they were thoughtless children, 
nor guessed the weight that hung 
upon a word, Eve swung nearer, then 
gayly tossing aloft a brace of grouse, 


she called, “For OUR dinner!” in 
ringing tones. 
“I say,” from the Nimbertwill, “yes- 


terday, she surely had said, ‘For MY 
dinner.’ See! and we might have had 
a jolly fine old struggle, too!” 

The waiting expectancy in Adam’s 
eyes subsided. He had had his clue— 
that word, “Our” before dinner had 
been enough. Complacency swept him 
from top to toe. He even stroked his 
ribs with easy grace, thought that 
was a very new trick with him. 

“Fine grouse!” he allowed himself 
to say, not feeling quite sure of things 
as yet, and not wishing to commit 
himself too far. 

“I thought you would like them,” 
said she, settling down with a strange, 
new shyness close to his side. “You 
see I awakened all refreshed, and 
finding you suffered still from those 
cuts, I said to myself, ‘I will find the 
dinner and save him thus from strug- 
gling amidst thorns, until he is well 
once more.’ Say, I gave you a sur- 
prise, did I not?” with blushing shy 
delight. 

But to this, somehow, Adam said 
nothing; only he looked at her, doubt- 
less not understanding all things yet. 

On her part she closer crept a bit, 
continuing breathlessly, inconsequent- 
ly, “I want awfully to touch my lips 
to yours, yes” (hesitating), “awfully I 
want it!” 

Now, though passing strange, ex- 
actly that thought stirred in his mind 
unworded. So, of course—what need 
to tell?—it happened with a most de- 
licious suddenness, but was not, of 
eourse, was not, so suddenly over. 

Laugh as the Nimbertwill would, it 
had no effect. 

“Ha, ha! Is that the way they play 
now? Well, well! Holding by the 
lips, there is nothing in that! Tweak 
him, lady-bird, tweak him! Now is 
your chance! Well, of all things, see! 
She is stroking his cheek, stroking 
with the rhythm of poetry! O, I say, 
only a day ago and she had boxed his 
ears, and we had all been in for a 
lark! What is that she is saying? 





What?” 





“I liked catching that grouse for 
you. I never enjoyed anything so 
much before! Why, the chase seemed 
weighted with deadly importance. 
Every move, how it counted! Even 
the birds seemed to realize how in 
earnest I was, and, poor things, how 
frightened were they! 

“I knew you were sleeping and 
resting yourself. ‘Thus, by doing the 
hunting,’ said I to myself, ‘I am help- 
ing to mend his bruises sore.’ Do you 
see? Say something, please. You 
liked my doing it, did you not? You 
will let me hunt for you again?” So 
sweetly, and, so pleadingly. 

“Surely, surely,” answered he with 
a smooth and large complacency, then 
continued, feeling quite sure now of 
his position in the order new, “that 
is what always you may do for me, if 
you are good! No more biting, kick- 
ing and tripping me up as in the Gar- 
den days. And every night you must 
be here! You see it is up to me to 
see that no harm ever comes to you,” 
with a markedly pompous air. “Be- 
sides, for one all alone at night it is 
cold, very cold in this wilderness! 
Now, Eve, do you promise to be 
good?” 

How stern he was; yet sternness, 
too, sat but newly on his brow. 

“Yes, Adam, dear, I promise true,” 
said Eve in tones all startled, vibrant, 
full of wonder-meekness. 

“Then the compact is made, and we 
agree so well, that trick with the lips 
once more we could try, and you 
might stroke my cheek a bit. It seems 
to soothe me marvellously.” 

“O, I say! He takes it well, does 
Adam!” the Nimbertwill shrieked on 


high. “Wouldn’t you think upon such 
he had been brought up? Knave that 
he is, he he! While she submits 


like a dove, and I thought she had 
metal! 

“O, Adam, you didn’t know what 
was up, felt queer in your little in- 
side, yourself, you did. That apple, 
of course! But, happy chance for 
you, you were far the more scratched 
from the tree and the scramble, so 
slept late, while she, poor thing, took 
the first step, the initiative, set a pace 
for herself! Not much left to you but 
to follow the lead. 

“Ye stars, when I saw him look at 
the spot where she had rested, with 
eyes in emotion floating, I thought Vd 
explode! Then, indeed, the apple was 
working; and he would have made as 
big a fool of himself, had he been the 
first to awaken! 

“He may thank all the stars in the 
firmament that, yesterday, much he 
was scratched, even worn to the point 
of oversleeping. Ye Gods! How 
thankful he should be, and all his de- 
scendants after him may raise a hall- 
alleluia, for that sleep! 

“But for her—O, O, O, poor fool 
that she is! Who knows where this 
pace may lead her, and those of her 
kind, the feminine!” 


PART III. 

There came a day when Nimbertwill 
sat in an old apple tree nibbling his 
tail, a sign with him of thought, of 
deep, unsolvable thinking. 

“I don’t see why they did it, -I 
don’t. The result doesn’t warrant it; 
that any one can see! Why couldn’t 
they have been brought up the same, 
the very self-same way? Then, an- 
other Eve we might have had. 

“Adam is reproduced in Adama, but 
—this new Eve—she makes me sad! 
Ye Gods, but how can she help it! 

ght up in the house, you well 
might say, never taken to hunt, she 
hag not known the fire of it, the 
springing, straining muscle, the alert- 
ness of thought, the concentrated 
hearing, the fine distinguishing sight, 
every muscle sharply called into ac- 
tion, every sense doing its best. Ah, 
indeed, what has she not missed! 

“She, poor thing, grew up in the 
house, tended the fire, the cooking, 
the leafage-wraps and such, and only 
at nightfall walked in the cool and 
the open, and, even then, merely 
heard others tell of life and what it 
is really like! 

“Now, Adama, he is a fine sight, all 
glowing hard and glistening brown, a 








Editorial Note——Coming accidentally after the recent discoveries on Assyrian tablets apparently confirming some of the accounts in Gen- 
“The Apple of Eden” deals with the Biblical story from a new and feminist standpoint. 


strapping man indeed! But Eva, ah, 
my stars! She is a shrimp! Well- 
nigh as tall as Adama, but not a 
muscle sprung taut as it should be! 
All loose, flabby, bloodless, the body 
unresponsive, and no fire glows upon 
the skin; but at times in the eyes, 
there I see it, see a fire that burns 
and burns and burns! 

“That day it burned most brightly, 
when upon a sudden she ran swiftly 
toward the wood, as Eve did ages 
ago; but Adama saw and called her, 
and she stopped and gazed at him all 
flaming hot rebellion. 

“Tt is not meet,’ said he, ‘that 
women thus should go into the wilds. 
Tell me, what do you want? I will 
go and get it!’” 

But she answered not, just bit her 
lip and glowered. 

“Eva, because I love you, I pro- 
tect and save you from that world’ 
(with majestic gesture) ‘where dan- 
gerous pitfalls wait you! If harm 
came to you, what would I do?’ 

“At this Eva twirled her fingers 
one with another, dropped her blaz- 
ing gaze, but not a word said she, 
and methought her fine lip curled. 

“*The childen, Eva, what comes of 
them, if you run off on wild goose 
chases? Poor little tots, left all 
alone, such a dangerous thing! ‘At 
which she drooped, her raised form 
sinking to a lesser height, and with- 
out a word she walked back into the 
house to fold the sobbing infant in 
her arms. 

“Thus he whipped her with affec- 
tion, her own affection, lashed her 
stiffly till she did what pleased him, 
eased him! 

“Ah, I recall the funny part,” 
laughed Nimbertwill, emerging from 
his reverie and rubbing his head ten- 
tatively. “Before Adama went tothe 
chase that morn, he walked in, put 
his hand upon her shoulder, gentle- 
like, and patted her or caressed as 
one might say’—using a word Adama 
coined himself—‘and then, ‘Well, | 
am off. Wish me good luck, dearest 
Eva,’ out sang he. 

“While she, lightly flushing, raised 
her head. Ye Gods, what fun it was! 
There perched I, expecting her quick 
as a flash, like Eve of old, to grab his 
hair, to pull it hard, or, surely, to 
tweak his nose with so good a chance; 
but neither did she do. Only her 
arms she raised on high to catch his 
head, then down she drew it softly, 
and whispered, ‘I am sorry, dear! 
You are quite right!’ And she kissed 
him on his ruddy cheek! 

“*Damn!’ shouted I and laughed to 
kill. ‘Help, Heavens! She kisses the 


hand that strikes her down. He, he, 
he! Ugh!’” 
He stopped abruptly. “My fun 


rings queer in these new days; it is 
not wholesome as of old, but some- 
how nasty, horrid! But I’m _ not 
wrong, something else is! It all 
comes, I have no doubt, from that ap- 
ple and its purring effect, this being 
offended and so sorry! Ugh! Me! 
That dear old Eve did start things 
going awry, I will say!” 

And back went puzzled Nimbertwill 
to chuckling and tail nibbling. What 
wisdom may one not find a tail? 


(To be concluded next week.) 





THE GETTING OF 
WISDOM 


By Scott Nearing 








“Whither away?” asked the Cynic. 

“IT journey for knowledge,” quoth I. 

“Come, then, with me and I will 
make thee learn and laugh together.” 

The Cynic took me to the village 
of Irony where men labored in the 
choking smoke all day for a pittance; 
then he carried me to the city of 
Mockery where women sell their 
bodies for bread; and last of all he 
showed me the town of Inconsistency 
where there was a mill and a slum in 
the valley and a hospital and a li- 
brary on the hillside. 

Said the Cynic, “Hast learned?” 

“Aye, that have I, but I have not 
laughed.”—Arden Leaves. 
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The Denver Canard 


By Ben B. Lindsey Judge of the Denver Juvenile Court 


There has been an outrageous at- 
tack made upon suffrage and myself 
recently by a fake organization, call- 
ing itself the Woman's Protective 
League. A circular was prepared by 
one, E. K. Whitehead, a notorious tool 
of Boss Evans, and a man who has 
fought our court for years. Equally 
notorious in this regard is his ally, 
Dr. Mary E. Bates, who has given out 
scare reports against the court during 
“The Beast and The Jungle” days. 
She is known as an ally and satellite 
of this man Whitehead. They pub- 
lished a copy of a jail blotter that is 
absolutely unreliable and worthless, 
as a record of certain sex cases 
brought to our court, and knowing 
they would be at once discredited if 
it appeared under their own names, 
because of their notorious alliance 
with the corrupt interests in Denver 
in fighting me during the past three 
years, they issued a circular under 
the name of the Woman’s Protective 
League. I have been unable to learn 
of any responsible woman belonging 
to this League. It may be that some 
of the women whose husbands or rel- 
atives were hurt in my story, “The 
Beast and The Jungle,” may be in- 
duced to join, but I will challenge 
them to get the names of one hundred 
women to their attempted recall pe- 
tition. 

Just as soon as we can get at it— 
on my return to Denver the first part 
of September—we will make a com- 
plete answer to this venomous attack. 
That answer will show that our court 
has done more than any court in the 
history of the State for the protection 
of the girls. They have taken a mean, 
cowardly advantage of an administra- 
tive work that our court has done in 
getting at all of these cases in the 
community, and since from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of them are among 
young girls and boys under twenty- 
one years of age—mostly sixteen to 
eighteen years of age—we have to get 
most of them through the confidences 
that can only be had by promise of 
immunity and probation. 

For example, take one of the first 
cases mentioned in this circular is- 
sued by the alleged Woman’s Protec- 
tive League. They describe it as the 
case of a man who raped three girls. 
and that Judge Lindsey did nothing 
until his third victim, and then, pro- 
ceeds this circular, “he sent the man 
to the State Reformatory for four 
months, although he said that he 
ought to have gone to the peniten- 
tiary.” 

Now, here are the facts about that 
case, as shown by the court records 
and the testimony, which they didn’t 
choose to consult: Through our ad- 
ministrative work, we were able to 
get after a gang of tough young boys, 
and the “man” in this case Was one 
of these boys. He was arrested with 
his chum, another boy, both seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. We suc- 
ceeded in getting evidence against his 
chum, without any resort to confi- 
dences, and gave him the limit of the 
law. But in the case of this man the 
girl swore positively that nothing 
wrong had happened, and the district 
attorney dismissed the charge of rape. 

Our offices kept watch on the boy, 
and found a case of an Italian girl, 
who looked twenty-four, but who 
claimed she was seventeen, who testi- 
fied that this boy had improper rela- 
tions with her. The youth strenuously 
denied it, and claimed that she was 
jealous of him and was herself a bad 
girl. The district attorney would 
have dismissed a case like that, be- 
cause no jury would convict, at least 
in any one case out of ten or twenty. 

But through our administrative 
work we got this youth to plead 





guilty, on condition that I would sus- 
pend sentence and put him on pro- 
bation for two years. This meant 
that if he did wrong again we would 
have a cinch case against him. The 
purpose of this is to avoid the con- 
stant dismissals by district attorneys 
end jurors of these cases, and be sure 
of a conviction especially in that clases 
of cases where nothing before was 
done. 

For example: the special police 
officer, reporting on this case, states 
as follows: “This young man, Kinsella, 
met a girl named Jennie P. (an Italian 
girl). She was seventeen years of age 
(so she claimed) and was making a 
practice of frequenting five-cent 
shows. She fell in love with Kinsella, 
and wanted him to run away with her 
and get married, but he refused. She 
would chase around on the streets 
night and day after this young man, 
until the special officer of the court 
became suspicious, arrested both the 
boy and the girl, and brought them 
into court. 

“The girl denied very strenuously 
at first that there was any immoral 
conduct between them, and only un- 
der the promise that neither one 
should be prosecuted for the offence 
was a confession obtained; thereupon, 
Kinsella entered a plea of guilty to 
rape, and the judge of the court sen- 
tenced him tothe State Penitentiary, 
and suspended sentence as the law 
provided he should do in cases of pro- 
bation, promising that if he committed 
any improper act, even this side of 
rape, that the sentenced would be en- 
forced, Eighteen months later, Kin- 
sella, in company with two other 
young men, were in a room on Curtis 
street, and there were two young girls, 
aged sixteen and seventeen respect- 
ively, who came into the room; the 
two young friends of Kinseila took 
the girls out in an automobile to what 
is called Petersburg Road House, out- 
side of Denver, and the jurisdiction 
of Judge Lindsey’s court. It appeared 
from the evidence that the young girls 
were guilty of immoral conduct with 
these young men; but Kinsella did not 
go with them, had nothing to do with 
the improprieties there, and not one 
shred of testimony was there against 
him on the charge of rape; but he was 
arrested just the same on that charge, 
brought into the court, and the girls 
swore that he did absolutely nothing 
wrong, further than to carry on the 
usual silly talk of young people under 
these conditions, but the judge of the 
court said he must go to the peniten- 
tiary. The judge sentenced him there 
under an indeterminate sentence of 
five years. 

“The district attorney then called 
the judge’s attention to the fact that 
he had no right to sentence a youth 
under twenty-one years of age to the 
State Penitentiary, for his first felony 
offence. The judge was, therefore, 
compelled to change the sentence to 
Buena Vista prison. At this prison 
the prisoners are kept in such cases 
from two to six months, but the judge 
has nothing to do with the time of 
their incarceration. The board of 
prison managers, consisting of three 
persons, of whom one is a prominent 
Colorado woman, could keep them 
much longer if they wanted to; but 
their eontention is that the facilities 
of the prison are such that it is very 
difficult. A short time before the reg- 
ular time for his dismissal arrived, 
the boy was released.” 

Now, let it be recalled that this 
Whitehead-Bates woman circular, is- 
sued under the guise of the Woman’s 
Protective League, uses this case as 
one of the horrible examples of the 
work of the juvenile court of Denver 
in such cases, and the court is 


charged, with nothing but an umbrella 
jail blotter to sustain the charge, with 
protecting a man who raped three 
girls, and only in case of the third vic- 
tim did the judge do anything and 
that was to give him a light sentence 
of four months. 

Now, the truth is, from the court 
records and the facts, that he didn’t 
rape three girls at all, but on the con- 
trary, there was only one, and that 
one was brought out through the spe- 
cial administrative work of the court, 
that was never done through any 
other court, and as a result of that 
administrative work the young man 
was not only given a severe sentence, 
but one more severe than the law per- 
mitted the court to give, and it was 
then modified on the application of 
the district attorney, in order to be 
legal, to such sentence as the court 
could give, which was the absolute 
limit permitted by law. 

The sentence, being indeterminate 
under Colorado law, where the ac- 
cused is under twenty-one, it was up 
to the present board to keep him as 
long as they wished to. But since that 
board, with whose action the court 
has nothing to do, and over whieh it 
has no control, sees fit to keep them 
from two to six months, the judge of 
the juvenile court of Denver is blamed, 
and his recall is asked. 

There is hardly a case that they 
have cited in this circular that isn’t 
open to such explanation, and which, 
when explained, is all in favor of the 
judge of the juvenile court instead of 
against him. 

It would occupy much time and 
space to go over all of these cases, but 
briefly, let it be said that the juvenile 
court of Denver has the best record 
for the protection of girls of any court 
in the State. This can be shown when 
all of the facts regarding the sex 
cases and the real court records are 
properly presented. 

This man Whitehead and his ally, 
Dr. Bates, are notorious enemies of 
mine, and of the work I have been 
doing in Colorade for the last thirteen 
years. They have made similar at- 
tacks against the court on two or 
three other occasions, and each time 
their attacks proved a boomerang. It 
will more than prove that in this case, 
for it will give us an opportunity, and 
the pamphlet is being prepared, show- 
ing a remarkable and unprecedented 
work for the protection of girls. This 
work, of course, involved getting many 
confidences that could never have 
been had if probation had not been 
promised. It was either to do that, 
or do nothing, but by doing that we 
have succeeded in saving many girls, 
and boys, too, from a life of shame, 
whereas nothing was done before or 
could have been done but for this pol- 
icy. 

The result is that there are a few 
cases easily susceptible of misrepre- 
sentation and apparent leniency, but 
the disposition of which, when under- 
stood, would be approved by all right- 
minded people. Whitehead and 
Bates, being aware of this splendid 
work, and wishing to turn it against 
the court, as they have tried to mis- 
represent all it has done, seem to 
think that by a cunning preparation 
of a circular, containing a lot of silly 
lieing gossip, based on some of these 
cases, they could accomplish the pur- 
pose they have been engaged in for 
many years, namely the destruction 
of my work in Denver, and in the na- 
tion, because in the course of that 
work, I have been compelled to expose 
some of the infamies of their masters, 
the bosses, and corrupt privileged in- 
terests of Colorado, whom they have 
served so faithfully during my war- 
fare against them. 








TOILING NOT THEY 
OPPOSE SUFFRAGE 


Extravagant Ball Arranged as 
Protest Against Movement to 
Help Working Women 
At Newport Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 

gave a ball. Twelve million dollars’ 

worth of gems were worn. The cos- 
tumes, not useful for future wear, cost 
sixty thousand dollars. Mother 

Goose characters were represented. 

The hostess says she arranged for the 

ball “as a protest against the woman 

who wants the ballot, instead of those 
things she was created for.” It is pe- 





culiarly appropriate that the people 
who do no useful work, who divide 
their time between loafing, drinking 
and scandals, should set themselves as 
leaders against suffrage, says the 
Franklin (Pa.) News. The votes-for- 
women movement is a phase of the 
labor question, and, being for the 
benefit of working women and men 
who provide the wealth which New- 
port spends, is naturally opposed by 
those who spend without toil and 
waste without virtue. The people who 
gathered to make a Mother Goose 
party costing enough to save the lives 
ef a thousand neglected children of 


the crowded tenements were largely 
women of the “Fifth avenue” type to 
whom home means living in five dif- 
ferent houses. It is te be expected 
that they should set themselves to op- 
pose the advance of humanity through 
increased power for the common peo- 
ple. Lacking intelligence to oppose ef- 
fectively the improvement in condi- 
tions which will finally make human 
parasites impossible, they well illus- 
trate, by their silly extravagance and 
shallow-brained trifling, the element 
against which the sensible, motherly 
and efficient motherkood of the coun- 
try is working. 
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VOTERS DESCEND 
UPON CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 265.) 

She answered Representative Hard- 
wick’s contention that the committee 
on the election of the President and 
Vice-President is competent to han- 
dle the question by saying the same 
sort of opposition could have been 
made against any committee. 
Miss Mary McDowell of Chicago, 
green in voting, but not green in the 
subject, spoke of the burdens of work- 
ing women, 
Dr. Viola Coe of Portland, Ore., vice- 
president of the Council of Women 
Voters, told of the winning of suffrage 
in Oregon. 





Mr. Keating Sees Difference 
“One of our grand men,” as Repre- 
sentative Keating of Colorado was in- 
troduced, addressed the women as 
“fellow-voters.” “We are told here 
that shorter hours for working girls in 
this city will not be practical,” he 
said, “but it’s practical where women 
vote. In the West the sentiment for 
woman suffrage is overwhelming, and 
the matter was not considered in 
hearty fashion.” 

Representative Henry asked if every 
State adopts suffrage would it be nec- 
essary to go to Congress for suffrage. 
The ensuing argument was a legal 
controversy involving State’s rights. 

“I want to see Congress take it up 
seriously, so we can be permitted to 
vote on the subject,” said Mr. Keat- 
ing in conclusion. 

Representative Falconer of Wash- 
ington charged that the judiciary com- 
mittee, “the committee of the dead,” 
had not considered woman suffrage. 
He said that every “brewer and 
whisky manufacturer in the United 
States is against us.” 


Jane Addams Cheered 

Miss Jane Addams of Chicago was 
loudly cheered as she arose, 

“Last winter parliaments of Europe 
discussed this question,” she declared. 
She said she was asked in Budapest 
why the United States had not taken 
it up. Representative Hardwick, who 
had previously interrupted, asked her 
if she knew that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had no jurisdiction over a 
State’s rights matter. She indicated 
that she and her fellow speakers were 
quite ready to meet this constitutional 
argument, and complained that the 
present trouble was on account of 
their being no committee through 
which the desired legislation could be 
brought to the floor of the House. 


Committees Bury Bills 
Also, she showed her knowledge of 
legislative methods by showing how 
committees bury bills. Representative 
Henry defended the judiciary com- 
mittee, of which he was a.member for 
twelve years. 
“The reason the judiciary committee 
did not report the bill was that it 
believed it was a question purely for 
the States. I think it fair that the 
country should know this. It was net 
a mere matter of adverse sentiment.” 
Not Merely Legal Question 

Miss Addams said that it should not 
be looked at merely as a legal ques- 
tion, but that the big idea should be 
put before the House. She said that 
unless the matter is put up to the 
full membership of the House the peo- 
ple of the country would never know 
what the representatives in Congress 
are doing about the matter. 
“I don’t say that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is evading responsibility, 
but it’s strange that there is ene burn- 
ing question which cannot be brought 
up for discussion.” 

Miss Addams Answers Hardwick 
She said that a special committee 
would report the proposition. Repre- 
sentative Hardwick observed that it 
might be opposed to a suffrage amend- 
ment, 
“But we would hope for the best,” 
replied Miss Addams. 
“It might come by unanimous con- 
sent,” said Mr. Hardwick in another 
attempt. 
“Oh, we would accept that,” an- 
swered Miss Addams, and the audi- 
ence laughed. 
“It is only fair to Mr. Hardwick to 
say that he comes from a State where 
they know how to nullify a constitu- 
tional amendment—and they did it,” 
said Representative Campbell. 

“You bet,” replied Mr. Hardwick. 

When -Representative Raker of Cal- 
ifornia started to speak, Representa- 
tive Henry said the committee had 
been hearing an informal lot of state- 
ments and that in the first week in 


action following the hearing. 
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PORTLAND HEARS 
PLAN IN OPEN 


First Meeting of Kind Impresses 
Large Maine Crowd — Mrs. 
Kelley Speaks 








The first open air meeting in Port- 
land, Me., under the auspices of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
was held August 15. 

“Our fathers years ago yxave their 
wives guns with which to defend their 
homes,” said Mrs. Marion Booth Kel- 
ley of Boston, the speaker of the even-. 
ing. “They didn’t hesitate to do it 
then, for they trusted their women 
and knew that they could be relied 
upon to protect the home and the 
children. Today we are asking our 
men folks for another tool with which 
to defend our homes and our families, 
to help in the affairs of the State, and 
to better conditions.in the nation. We 
ask for the ballot, that implement of 
social service by the use of which so 
much can be done. That is the whole 
thing in this equal rights movement.” 

A crowd of about 500 had gathered 
and a most favorable impression was~ 
made. 

Miss Helen Bates of Portland, the 

president of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association, introduced Mrs. 
Kelley as the speaker of the evening. 
In her introductory remarks, Miss 
Bates said that Portland’s evening 
paper, she had understood, had re- 
marked that Maine women were in 
favor of militant methods. “Maine 
women don’t want such methods,” she 
declared. “We have men who are go- 
ing to give the people of the State a 
chance to vote on this question at 
the next session of the Legislature, 
so there is no danger to your win- 
dows or to your houses.” 
After the meeting Mrs. Kelley de- 
clared that never before had she ad- 
dressed an open-air meeting where 
the people were so orderly and where 
the police protection was so good as 
was the case in Portland. The au- 
dience was attentive throughout and 
liberal in its applause of the good 
points scored. 





“The political power, when once at- 
tained by women, is likely to trans- 
form the world in this particular, not 
that the whole social evil can be eli- 
minated, not that clandestine vice 
will vanish from the earth, but women 
as a sex, through éducation and po- 
litical power, combined with the in- 
creasing measure of social leadership, 
shall be capable of bringing to the 
solution of this difficult problem ele- 
ments of strength that the powers in 
the underworld will be unable to cir- 
cumvent. Vice as a commercial sys- 
tem that preys on mankind will be 
destroyed. The underworld cannot 
flaunt itself forever.” 


—_—_—-_,. 


Suffrage canvassers in Chicago find 
a large number of women intending to 
vote. Mrs. Frederick Bentley of the 
Sixth Ward Suffrage Association is 
reported as saying: “We met some 
women who have voted in other States 
where equal suffrage p ils, and 
they all said they were e. to vote 
again.” 








December the committee would give 
a formal hearing, and be in position to 
take action one way or another. Mr. 
Raker, therfore, refrained from speak- 
ing more than a minute or two. 

San Francisco in 1915 
An International Conference of 
women voters probably will be held in 
San Francisco in 1915 as a result of 
Mrs. 
John E. Raker, wife of Representative 
Raker of California, invited the Coun- 
cil, and the invitation was accepted. 
Mrs. C. U. Stone, wife of Represen- 
tative Stone of Illinois, then proposed 
that women of all other countries in 
which women vote be invited to hold 
a conference at the same time as the 
proposed convention. Her idea was 
adopted unanimously. Dr. Viola Allen 
Coe, who represented Uregon at the 
recent International Suffrage Meeting 
at Budapest, then made a report on 
the meeting. 
The council indorsed motherhood 
pensions, minimum wages for women, 
health certificates for marriage, work- 
ingmen’s compensation act, extension 
of the eight-hour law, teachers’ pen- 
sions. 
The conference ended with the huge 
mass meeting Friday night at the 
Belasco Theatre, 
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THE VICTORY IN FRANCE 


Even the most optimistic friends of equal rights were taken 
by surprise on reading that the Municipal Council of Paris had 
voted unanimously in favor of extending municipal suffrage to 
women. The Latins as a rule have been less inclined toward 
the enfranchisement of women than the northern nations. Such 
action in so important a city as Paris makes a great breach in 
that ancient and mossgrown Latin wall. 

But France has been moving in this direction, along with 
the rest of the world. The French Parliament appointed a com- 
mittee with M. Ferdinand Buisson as chairman to study into 
the workings of equal suffrage where it prevails. After a thor- 
ough investigation, covering more than a year, the committee 
published the result of its researches in a large volume, Its 
report set forth in detail the benefits that had followed the 
granting of equal suffrage elsewhere; and the committee recom- 
mended that France should give women full suffrage eventually 
and municipal suffrage at once. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has shown itself progressive 
before this, on more than one occasion. Thus it has voted over 
and over again for the abolition of the State regulation of vice; 
but the French Parliament is not yet ready to put an end to that 
discredited system of dealing with the social evil, and Paris 
continues to have “regulation,” the vote of the Council to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Municipal Councils in several of the smaller French 
cities have lately voted in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women; but the action taken in Paris is of much greater sig- 
nificance. Verily, the world moves! A. S. B. 


MRS. PANKHURST WINS 


The British Government has apparently given up the 
attempt to carry out the provisions of the Cat and Mouse act, 
eo far as Mrs. Pankhurst is concerned. The time of her license 
has expired, and no attempt is made to rearrest her. 

This frail woman has pitted her courage against the whole 
power of one of the strongest governments on earth, and the 
government has had to throw up the sponge. She has shown 
that she dared to endure more than they dared to inflict. She 
and her followers have also shown that their ingenuity was 
greater than that of all the government officials put together. 
With a whole army of detectives and police keeping close watch 
around her, she has again and again slipped through their fin- 
gers and vanished completely for hours. No one doubts that 
she could have vanished for good if she chose; but nothing was 
farther from her thoughts than to run away. At her own good 
time she has always come back and offered herself with un- 
broken courage to rearrest and renewed starvation. 

Whatever their opinions may be as to the ethics of mili- 
tancy, all Mrs. Pankhurst’s American friends must rejoice that 
this unequal duel has not ended in her death. 

It has not been an easy victory. Again and again she has 
been brought to death’s door; and it is probable that her con- 
stitution will never fully recover from the effects of those six 
successive hunger strikes. Her heart, too, must be in torture 
for her daughter, Sylvia, and for those friends to whom the gov- 
ernment is still applying severities that it no longer dares to 
wreak upon her. But they share her indomitable spirit. The 
whole thing has been a wonderful exhibition of heroism, put 
forth, if not by a right method, yet with a right motive, and in 
a righteous and noble cause. A. & B. 














Miss Blackwell wishes to thank through the Woman’s Jour- 
nal all the friends who have sent her letters and cards of sym- 
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BABIES JUST AS FAT 


Congressman John E. Raker of California, in an interview in 
the Washington Times of Aug. 12, emphatically denies the 
stories told by some Eastern anti-suffragists against the working 
cf equal suffrage in California. He says: 

“The women in my State were among the earliest to vote. 
One of the things noticeable in the elections in which women 
have taken part was the order that was maintained about the 
polling places. 

“The boards had provided in advance for the women voters, 
and had procured better booths and polling places than had been 
the rule in the past, 

“The women go to the polls and vote; then they go home 
and attend to their household duties. It is like going shopping 
after breakfast to the most of them, just as uneventful and 
equally businesslike. There are no rows, no dissensions, either 
at the polls or elsewhere. It is no uncommon sight to see hus- 
band and wife go to the polls together. Sometimes the husband 
votes first, and then holds the baby while his wife registers her 
vote. After the woman has cast her vote she goes home and 
gets just as good a dinner as she would have cooked before 
she was given the franchise, and I might add that the father 
eats it with just as good a relish, and the baby is as fat and 
healthy as the babies were before California gave women the 
right to vote. 

“I believe suffrage has come to stay,” continued Mr. Raker. 
“Not only has it come to stay, but it is coming right along. 
Those who haven't had it will have it within a very short time. 
I cannot see any reason why one-half the intelligence and ability 
in Our country should be wasted by depriving women of the bal- 
lot. The girls and young women in our schools and colleges 
have been educated in political economy, civil government, and 
kindred lines, and since they are taught these things, and since 
they undoubtedly have intelligence enough to help run the gov- 
ernment, should the occasion arise, why should they be deprived 
of the ballot?” A. G.. B. 


THEY ARE FOR SUFFRAGE 


All the United States Senators and Representatives from the 
enfranchised States speak well of equal suffrage. Whether in 
the press, at public meetings, at Congressional hearings, or in 
the discussion attending the recent presentation of petitions in 
the Senate, they are unanimous in saying that the results have 
veen good. 

The antis refuse to attach any weight to their testimony, 
and maintain that these gentlemen only say it works well be- 
cause they want to please their constituents. But this implies 
that they think the majority of their constituents approve of 
ic Are not these Senators and Representatives likély to be more 
accurate judges of the majority sentiment in their own States 
than anti-suffrage organizations a thousand miles away? If 
most of the men and nearly all the women in those States were 
disgusted with equal suffrage and longiug to repeal it, as the 
antis would have us believe, would not some one of their many 
Senators and Representatives in Congress take a stand in har- 
mony with the general public sentiment of his State? To assert 
the contrary is laughable. To see how absurd it is, just imagine 
the case reversed. Suppose all the members of Congress from 
the enfranchised States declared that equal suffrage worked 
badly; and suppose we suffragists tried to wriggle out of it by 
claiming that they did not really mean it—that they only said 
<o in order to please their constituents! Would not the prepos- 
tcerous excuse be received with Homeric laughter? 

Either the Senators and Representatives from the suffrage 
States are honest men and say What they believe, or they are 
prudent politicians and say what will accord with the prevailing 
sentiment in their home States. In either case We are forced 
to the conclusion that the prevailing sentiment in the equal 
suffrage States is in favor of equal suffrage. The dilemma is 
plain. Let the opponents of equal rights choose their horn! 

A. 8. B. 


GOOD WORDS FROM FINLAND 


Two members of the Finnish Parliament—Miss Jenny Tor- 
selles, doctor of philosophy, and Senator Leo Mechelin—have 
lately made statements to European newspapers testifying to the 
satisfactory workings of equal suffrage. 

“The history of woman suffrage in this country has been 
perfectly simple,” said Miss Torselles, “and we take it for grant- 
ed so far that we do not think of it any more. 

“The men of Finland conferred the right of suffrage upon 
the women in 1906, first, as a mere matter of justice; second, 
in recognition of the work and noble spirit of the women in their 
co-operation with the men in resisting five years of efforts by the 
Russian government to throttle our constitutional liberties and 
to absorb and Russianize Finland. 

“It seemed a perfectly natural thing. There Were no dem- 
onstrations and no ovations, The men wanted us as comrades 
ard helpers in the political life and activiies of our country 
upon a basis of political equality.” 

Senator Leo Mechelin said: 

“Our women members of Parliament have largely devoted 
their legislative efforts to subjects pertaining directly to woman's 
realm, wherein they have a keener insight than men. Among 
these might be mentioned: Revising the property rights of hus- 
band and wife, improving the legal status of illegitimate children, 
maternity insurance, prison reform, establishing prison colonies, 
providing for educational courses in domestic science and econ- 
omy, temperance laws and other sociological, hygienic and 
moral legislation. 

“The political enfranchisement of women in Finland has not 
had an unfavorable influence upon our family or social life; in 
fact, quite the contrary. It lies in the nature of things that 
equality and equal privileges must have a favorable and en- 
nobling effect upon the relations of mankind one to another. 

“That the exercising by women of the right to vote will dis- 
turb the family life or interfere with the domestic duties of a 
wife or mother is but the fancy of weak men who fear for their 
traditional authority,’ concluded Senator Mechelin. 

Mme. Aino Malmberg, a distinguished Finnish lady, visited 
this country some months ago, and while she was here her at- 
tention was called to a pamphlet, publighed by the anti-suffra- 








pethy and congratulation during her illness and since her con- 
valescence. Though she is steadily gaining in strength, she is) 
not yet able to write answers to all these good friends individu- 
ally; but each and every one of their tokens of good will has 
been gratefully appreciated, | 


zists. It purported to be written by one O. Ecklund, a Finn, and 
gave an unfavorable account of woman suffrage. Mme, Malm- 
berg pointed out that the author did not bear a Finnish name; 
that nobody in Finland had been able to find out who he ys 
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where he lived, or anything about him; and that he’ fell into 
blunders which no one familiar with Finland would have com. 
mitted, such as misstating the age &t which citizens of that 
country are allowed to vote. She added that it was singular 
impudence on his part to quote Senator Mechelin against votes 
for women, when everybody in Finland knew that Senator 
Mechelin (an eminent and much-respected man) was strongly 
in favor. Senator Mechelin has now spoken for himself and with 
no uncertain sound, A. 8. B. 


THE WHITE SLAVE ACT 


England, after long delay, has lately passed a law removing 
some of the difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of 
arresting procurers. The new bill makeg it easier to catch and 
punish them. 

This legislation was very simple and very much needed, 
Yet it had hung fire for many years. It had been postponed in 
Parliament 103 times. Any Dill introduced not by the Govern- 
ment, but by a private member, can be blocked almost indefinite- 
ly if anyone gives notice of objection. The same member (Sir 
frederick Banbury) who had repeatedly blocked the woman suf- 
frage bill by giving notice of objection, had also repeatedly 
blocked the white slave bill in the same way. 

The passage of this Measure was urged by almost all the 
English suffragists, and even by many anti-suffragists. One 
member of Parliament, opposed to votes for women, said pub- 
licly that the interminable delays in putting the bill through 
made him feel ashamed before the suffragists, as it gave strength 
io their claim that Parliament did not attend to women’s needs 
as promptly as it should, 

The bill was finally passed under a two-fold impulse, one 
generous, the other politic. The late William T. Stead had been 
a strong advocate of this measure; and his tragic death in the 
wreck of the Titanie stirred his friends to added efforts to put 
the bill through, as a tribute to his memory. In addition, the 
leaders of the party in power wanted to placate the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, who were doubly indignant because of the 
delay in granting woman suffrage, and the delay in passing 
the white slave act. It is believed that this influenced the 
Cabinet to put on pressure in behalf of the latter measure, and 
that it was passed in part as a sop to the suffragists. 

However this may be, the fact that it had been postponed 
103 times seems a clear enough object lesson, showing that equal 
suffrage is needed to secure prompter action upon measures for 
thevprotection of girls. But what is the comment made by the 
organ of our National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage? 
“The truth is,” it says, “that the suffragists were disappointed 
in the passage of the White Slave Act, which showed unmis- 
takably how easily women could secure desired and desirable 
legislation.” A. S. B. 


WOMEN HOLD THE KEY 


It is not generally known in this country that there is an 
organization of women which holds the power of political life 
o: death over the party now in power in England. This is the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. In England each political party 
depends upon its organized women sympathizers to do all the 
unpaid drudgery of canvassing for its candidates before elec- 
tion. ‘The Primrose League does it for the Conservatives, the 
Women’s Liberal Federation for the Liberals. Neither party 
would feel that it could go into an election with any chance of 
success without the help of its women allies. The Women’s 
Liberal Federation has petitioned Parliament again and again 
in behalf of woman suffrage, and has been growing more and 
more dissatisfied with the treatment that the question hag re- 
ceived at the hands of the Liberal Cabinet. The National Coun- 
cil of the Federation was in session the last time that the suf- 
frage bill came up in Parliament. It sent up a unanimoug peti- 
tion for the passage of the bill; and about a third of the 600 
members of the Council voted for a very radical resolution, 
declaring that they would allow no future local branch to affili- 
ate with the National Federation except upon a pledge that its 
members would not work for the election of any candidate who 
was opposed to votes for women. Miss Bertha Mason told the 
Council about one town where no anti-suffragist had been a can- 
didate for Parliament for twenty years, because the local branch 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation had taken the stand that 
they would not work for any such candidate, and everybody 
knew that it would be impossible to carry the election without 
the women canvassers. She told them that what had been done 
in one place could be done everywhere, ; 

Parliament had not yet taken action on the woman suffrage 
bill when this resolution came up in the Council, and the ma- 
jcrity of the Council were not ready to go so far, though a large 
minority supported the resolution. When the Council recon- 
vened the next day, the suffrage bill had been-defeated in Par- 
liament, and the Liberal women, according to the press reports, 
were brimming over with indignation. Lady Eva McLaren, the 
leader of the radical suffragists, received an ovation, and the 
Council passed a wrathful resolution, scoring especially those 
Liberal members of Parliament who had gone back upon their 
pledges, in voting against the suffrage bill. Still the Federation 
as a whole was not ready to send in its ultimatum and say to 
the party in power, “Give us the ballot, or we will no longer 
canvass for you.” Whenever they come to that point—and they 
are steadily nearing it—even Asquith will be brought to his 
knees. Meanwhile officers of the local branches have been re- 
signing right and left, and many of the strongest members and 
best workers are Withdrawing from the Federation—not that 
they have lost their faith in the principles of Liberalism, but that 
they are disgusted with a cabinet which persistently refuses to 
apply those principles in the case of women. A. 8. B. 








If a woman is concerned to keep herself or her husband and 
children in good health, she cannot fail to have some concern 
about the way in which the health department of the city helps 
or hinders her in doing so. Without its help she cannot be sure 
that the water is fit to drink, and that the milk will not kill 
her baby. Not only for safe plumbing, but for air and light, 
enough to make her house wholesome, she must depend upon the 
city’s sanitary inspection. When she does her marketing it is 
only the city sealer who tests the weights and Measures so that 
she gets what she pays for, whether it be a loaf of bread and 
an Ounce of tea or a ton of coal. The school and playground, 
to which most city women send their children, are parts of the 





city government.—Gralfam Taylor, 
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L VOTE GROWING 


The official organ ef the National Association Opposed to 
woman Suffrage says in its August issue: “In Massachusetts, 
«here women have had the school vote for Many years, the 
yomen’s vote has steadily fallen off, until last year, at a very 
jmportant election, only two per cent, voted.” 

in Massachusetts, school suffrage was granted in 1879. For 
the first eight years, the women’s vote was very small—prob- 
sbly not over two per cent., though the figures for those early 
years have never been compiled. In the twenty years from 1890 
io 1910 it averaged 15,600. In 1911 it rose to 22755, and in 1912 
jo 48,127, the highest number on record, 

This is a sample of the flagrant misstatements of fact which 
ihe National Association Opposed to Woman ae op ha es: 
A. 8. B. 





proadcast., 


AMERICAN MILITANCY 7 


American suffragists are constantly treated to solemn warn- 
ings not to become militant. It is not the suffragists but the 
autis who need these exhortations. It is a curious fact that in 
this country all the lawlessness and violence committed in con- 
nection with the suffrage movement have been committed by 
the opponents of equal rights. 

A conspicuous recent example was the mobbing of the suf- 
frage parade in Washington last March. The whole country 
was indignant and disgusted to read how respectable women 
were assailed with tobacco juice and obscenity by a whole 
horde of ruffianly anti-suffragists. But this was only an ex- 
hibition on a large scale of what has gone on more or less from 
the very first. It is a matter of history how the pioneers were 
assailed with eggs and other offensive missiles, Efforts were 
made to break up my mother’s meetings by burning red pepper. 
On one occasion a hymn book was flung at her and hit her with 
sueh force as almost to stun her. On another, a pane of glass 
was taken out of the window behind her, a hose was put 
through, and she was suddenly deluged with cold water. At 
the early conventions, it was a common device of the enemy to 
try to drown the speakers’ voices in hoots and yells. Julia 
Ward Howe recalled a woman’s rights convention held in New 
York in the times when the suffragists were supposed to be 
“shrieking, howling fanatics,” and when she herself shared the 
general impression. She added: “Had I gone into that meeting, 
what should I have seen there? The matronly majesty of 
Lucretia Mott, the saintly form of William Henry Channing, the 
maidenly bloom and modesty of Lu¢y Stone. And who were the 
shriekers and howlers at that meeting? They were the mob 
who would not suffer these apostles to speak!” 

When the Rev. Antoinette Brown was sent as a delegate to 
a World’s Temperance Convention in New York—a convention 
nade up largely of ministers—as soon as she rose to speak the 
assembly set up such a hooting and yelling as completely to 
drown her voice. In spite of the valiant efforts of Neal Dow, 
Wendell Phillips, Garrison, Channing, Aaron Powell and other 
liberal-eminded delegates to secure fair play for her, the majority 
of the convention kept up their outrageous uproar for two days 
inning, and effectually prevented her from being heard. 

But it is not necessary to go back to those early days for 

examples ef anti-suffrage militancy. Only a year or two ago, 
when Mrs. Blatch and other speakers were peaceably address- 
ing an open-air meeting in Wall street, lemons, wet sponges, 
rolls of ticker tape, paper bags full ef water, and ether con- 
vincing arguments of the same kind were showered upon their 
heads. At a meeting held in the same place a little later, a 
Votes for Women banner was violently wrenched out of Dr. 
Shaw’s hand. Not long after, in Harlem, a suffrage speaker was 
knocked down by the anti-suffragists and brutally kicked. If 
members of the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage had done 
this to one of the amti-suffrage women, we should never have 
heard the last of it; and deservedly. Our American antis were 
scandalized when a young suffragist im England rang a bell and 
disturbed the open-air meetings addressed by an anti-suffrage 
hember of Parliament. But they had no word of rebuke when 
here at home an anti-suffragist followed Rose Schneidermann 
‘round to each place where she tried to address an open-air 
heeting, and drowned her voice by beating a drum. Last sum- 
her in Dayton, O., Miss Margaret Foley made an after-dinner 
speech at the Policemen’s and Firemen’s picnic, and the anti- 
suffrage members pelted her with bread crusts and the other 
fémnants of the feast. Just suppose that suffragists anywhere 
had done this to Miss Minnie Bronson er Mrs. A. J. George! 
Only the other day, Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suffren was telling 
‘street meeting that if New York women had votes, thousands 
o school children in New York City would not have to be on 
half-time,” when an aarti-suffragist threw a bag of water on the 
blatform and followed it up with a bag full of broken glass. Mrs. 
Suffren wittily and charitably remarked that it was probably the 
&t of ene of those half-educated pupils, If it had happened to 
 anti-suffrage meeting, the antis would have cried out tc 
heaven in their indignation, and the newspapers in chorus would 
have called upon the suffragists to pass resolutions solemnly re- 
budiating such tactics. But such things are happening all the 
‘me on the part of the antis, and no anti-suffrage society has 
‘ver yet passed a resolution repudiating the behavior of its dis- 
eputable allies. : 
It cannot be said that anti-suffrage violence is merely called 
Wt by suffrage violence. In England the opponents had been 
hdulging in violence for years before a section of the suffragists 
keame militant. In this country the enemies of equal rights 
lave been militant, off and on, for more than sixty years, al- 
hough the suffragists have always been peaceful. At whieh 
“Me, then, ought the sermons to be preached? And is it Ameri- 
“0 suffragists or American antis who ought to pass resolutions 
‘alnst militancy? A. S. B. 


































The anti-suffragists now announce that they want to be 
ulleé “eonservationists”—of womanhood, motherhood, the 
me, ete. Doubtless they honestly imagine that their success 
‘ld conserve all these. But it ought to shake their compla- 
“tt belief a little when they see ranged upon their side all the 
"at forces that thrive upon ‘the destruction of womanhood, 
therhood and the home: the white slave traffic, which in the 
ited States kills twelve women every hour; the liquor traffic, 















2 all the others put together, 
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ther great destroyer; the opponents of all sorts of humane) intelligently, independently, conscientieusly, is not only 
| Protective legislation for women and children; and the! to do the duty of a patriot, but to do his or her duty to self or 
‘dy industrialism, which grinds up and destroys more lives loved ones. Outside interests are inside the house. Those in- 
~~ the home have interests outside—Graham Taylor. 
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A SUFFRAGE PLAY GROUND 


A Chicago woman, with the help and hearty approval of her 
husband, has just provided a new playground in a part of the 
city where it was badly needed. The Record-Herald says: 
“Women in the vicinity of Fifty-second street and Cornell 
avenue, who for years have sought a playground in their neigh- 
borhood from the South Park commissioners, have solved the 
problem for themselves. Mrs. B, L. Engelke, a leader in the 
Sixth Ward Suffrage Alliance, has given the women voters of 
her precinct their first lesson in applied civics by establishing 
a playground for her own family and her neighbors in her own 
back yard at 5231 Cornell avenue. 

“When it became apparent that no aid was forthcoming from 
the city in providing a playground, Mrs. Engelke immediately 
started to improve the double lot back of her own dwelling. 

“Now every child in each of six apartments has a sand pile 





ground surrounded by banks of marigolds, sunflowers and gera- 
niums. In the evening the lawn is transformed into a ‘putting 
green’ where the parents play golf under an electric light and 
Japanese lanterns.” 

Little Mary Blizabeth Engelke, the youngest suffragist who 


celebrate the victory in the Illinois Legislature, is the leader 
of the children’s games, with two small boys. 
This incident is one of many showing the fallacy ef the 
charge that the suffragists are women of one idea, devoting 
themselves wholly to getting a vote, and neglecting all other 
ways of doing good. This is disproved not only by the women 
who have won a national reputation for their good works, like 
Jane Addams, Julia C. Lathrop, Mrs. Russell Sage, etc., but also 

by thousands of the rank and file. 
A. 8S. B. 


POISONED NEWS 


The opponents of equal rights constantly send broadcast 
through the press false or distorted news, the object of which is 
to excite prejudice against votes for women. A typical case 
is the version telegraphed over the country in regard to Mr. 
Lawrence Rupp of Brooklyn. The other night he interrupted an 
open-air meeting at which his wife, Mrs. Matia Rupp, was mak- 
ing a suffrage address. He trained a group of boys in cat-ealls, 
shouted frequent, noisy and offensive interjections himself, and 
was so persistent in trying to break up the meeting that Mrs. 
Rupp appealed to the police for protection and he was arrested. 
The story telegraphed over the country was that his wife had 
left him and the children supperless while she went out to talk 
suffrage, that she had him arrested because he begged her to 
come home and feed them, and that, after getting him locked up, 
she “went home to cook supper for the hungry children.” 

In court the facts were brought out that the children had 
been given their supper before the meeting, but that Mr. Rupp 
was not in the habit of getting home until 2 A. M., and hence, 
when he turned up unexpectedly early that night, he found no 
meal ready for him. Instead of his being a hard-working man, 
ill-used by his wife, it was found that the shoe was quite on 
the other foot. The magistrate, after hearing both sides, re- 
primanded the husband, and let him go, under a suspended 
sentence. But not one in twenty of the papers which published 
the false story with sensational headlines will ever print the 
truth as it came out in court. A. 8. B. 











The reception given by the Senate to woman suffragists 
assembled in Washington from every State in the Union was 
a most important mark in the progress of the cause. Judging 
by the reports, it was little short of enthusiastic. It was ac- 
cepted in the addresses of several of the senators that the en- 
franchisement of women is bound to come, and that progress 
toward it has reached the point where its advocates can no 
longer safely be ignored from a political or any other stand- 
point.—Pittsburgh Sun 





Helen C, Putnam, M.D., LL.D., of Providence, was as dis- 
tinct'a force, as vital a personality as there was at Salt Lake 
City (at the meeting of the National Education Association) 
She is the first and only person to fully comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the janitor as the chief factor in school sanitation. 
We incline to think that her report on the janitor and her vari- 
cus addresses on the subjeet combined to make the one great 
contribution to progressive and sane educational departure sug- 
gested at Salt Lake City.—Journal of Education. 





The anti-suffragists have sent out a manitesto urging their 
women to vote whenever they have the chance. They should, if 
any weight at all is to be given to their plea that the ballot is 
a burden and a duty. Julia Ward Howe said: “With rare ex- 
ceptions, the ladies who make a specialty of opposing equal 
suffrage do not use tke school ballot. With what consistency, 
then, can they object to woman suffrage en the ground that it 
would impose upon them an added duty? Every yeer, by ac- 
tions which speak louder than words, they declare their con- 
viction that the right to vote carries with it no duty or obliga- 
tion whatever.” 





A manifesto sent out from national anti-suffrage headquar- 
ters declares that the methods used to carry woman suffrage 
in the Illinois Legislature were “outrageous,” and that the 
women who were opposed had no chance to present their side 
of the case. They had the same chance as the women who were 
in favor. In fact, they had presented their side long and dil- 
igently. For many years the “Illinois Association Opposed te 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to Womer” has been flooding 
the Illinois Legislature and the press not only in Illinois, but 
throughout the country, with arguments in opposition. But the 
arguments had ceased to be convincing. 











where it can make mud pies all day, even if it rains, and a play-| of campaign to be put in operation on September 1. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Indications of a Record Year for The Woman’s Journal 
Offers New Incentive for Work ef Autumn—Out- 
line of Year’s Plans Ready September First 








A study of the finaneial history of The Woman’s Journal 
during the past three years has just been completed, and is se 
encouraging that the business manager’s special task never 
looked so alluring. The volume of business is steadily increas- 
ing. The growth of business has been so great during the past 
six months and the plans in hand seem so certain of big results 
that, as never before, we feel justified in urging the hearty co- 
operation of every suffragist in the country to help us reach the 
goal of our ambition before the present year closes. 

All summer, while our werkers have been scattered far and 
wide, we have been studying on finances, and preparing a plan 


It is a 
big plan. It will require hard work from the present office iorce. 
It will require the services of two new paid workers. Just how 


much money it will take is not yet worked eut; it will be the 
minimum to accomplish a gigantic piece of propaganda work. 
It will require such hearty co-operation from suffragists in every 


took part in the suffrage pageant given in Chicago on July 2, to/ part of the United States as we have had during the past three 


years in a comparatively few places. Everybody’s help, whether 
large or small, will be welcomed and appreciated. 

Publishing The Woman’s Journal is growing to be a great 
business. An outline of the plans for the immediate future will 
be sent on request, accompanied by 5 cents in stamps to eover 
the cost. The outline will be ready by September 1. 

Agnes EB. Ryan. 


MISSOURIS EXAMPLE 


Local Leagues Join in Paying for Share of Stock for 
State Association—Time on Lucy Stone Fund Ex- 
tended to January 





Missouri has joined the list of States that have sent the 
Woman’s Journal $100 to pay for a share of stock. The check 
was accompanied by a statement that the suffrage leagues 
throughout the State raised the greater part of the money with 
which to purchase a share of stock to be owned by the State 
Association. 

While it is a good thing to have one person purchase 
the stock for the State Association, when the latter hag little 
money in the treasury, it is much better to have the leagues and 
the individuals in the leagues unite in raising the money for the 
State Association. It makes one more bond between the leagues 
and the State. It furnishes a common interest. It inspires a 
greater sense of responsibility. It creates a new interest in the 
national suffrage paper. It gives leagues a sense of proprietor- 
ship in the Woman's Journal and makes them join in its support, 
It makes them realize more than ever the help the Woman’s 
Journal gives to the whole suffrage movement. 

Missouri’s plan of asking the leagues to be responsible for 
oar share of steck is altogether commendable. 

We are raising a $10,000 fund to carry on the Woman’s Jour- 
nal by selling shares of stock at $100 eaeh. The plan wag an- 
nounced last May at the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Convention 
in St. Louis, and sixteen hundred dollars was pledged on the 
spot. The stock is non-assessable, 

Since the Convention many State and local associations and 
many individuals have either purehased ome share at $100, or 
promised to do so. The result is that nearly forty shares. have 
been sold or pledged, although the period from May through 
August is the dullest im the whole year.” Practically all boards 
have been scattered and nearly all officers of associations have 
been away for the summer so that official action on the purchase 
of stock has beea impossible, 

In spite of the season the response has been so encouraging 
that it seems likely the full $16,000 may be raised by extending 
the time. We have, therefore, decided to extend the time to 
January, 1914, 

Several associations that have joined in this celebration 
have done so at a remarkable sacrifice. The story of sucb 
present-day heroism as has been shown by Nevada, Kentucky, 
INinois, Alabama and Arizona will be given in this column in a 
later issue. A. E. R. 





Miss E. P, Nearing of Middletown, New York, hag sent in 
five new yearly subscribers. 





Miss Ulela W. Laird of Camden, Delaware, is sending the 
Journal to three individuals and to eight newspapers, 





Miss C. J. Wester of Chattanooga is getting subsriptions to 
The Woman's Journal. She sent in 
names during the past week. 


three new subscribers’ 





Mary Smith Mayward of Chadron, Nebraska, won a sub- 
scription for The Woman’s Journal as a prize for selling the 
largest number of tickets for a suffrage entertainment recently. 
Nebraska loses no oppertunity for using The Journal. 





FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for referenee, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Wéill you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? Tae Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in steck. Speefal rates for full set. Write for par- 





ticulars. 





Personal affairs of the woman, quite as much if not more]; 
than those of the man, are public affairs. Public affairs are 
after all so very personal that women will soon wonder how 
they dared neglect them so long. Both men and women are thus 
sure to learn that politics is not of itself “dirty” or to be 
shunned, but is as vital as life, as personal as home, as sacred 
as religion. She or he who fails to take her or his part in it, 


failing 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 

‘principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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VOTERS DISCUSS 
FEDERAL PLANS 


Western Women Tell of Success 
and Congressional Leaders 
Talk of Situation 








Reports of the present Congres- 
sional situation and the work in the 
suffrage States were made at the con- 
ference of women voters. 

Declaring that it is no longer prac- 
ticable to work for suffrage State by 
State, Miss Alice Paul, chairman of 
the Congressional Committee of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, made an address Wednes- 
day morning on “The History of Fed- 
eral Work for Woman Suffrage.” 

“During these past years the State 


has undoubtedly offered the line of 
least resistance for suffrage work. 
The fact that about 4,000,000 women 


are now able to vote for President has 
changed the situation, however, and 
brought close at hand the time when 
the slow and tedious process of win- 
ning the vote State by State can be 
shortened by the direct cut of federal 
action,” said Miss Paul. 

Mrs. Hardy Stubbs of Ili 
nois told of the national strength of 
the suffrage movement today, illus- 
trating her talk with a large map on 
which the ten Suffrage States plainly 
indicated what power women wield. 

“The Democratic Party has the con- 
trol of the Senate and the House, and, 
naturally a majority of 
every committee,” she said. “It is the 
business of the women of the country, 
whether voters or not, to discover 
their attitude in regard to woman's po- 
litical status.” 


Jessie 


therefore, 


Tell of Success in West 


Mrs. Frank W. Mondell, wife of 
Representative Mondell of Wyoming, Gom. 
and Mrs. Edward Keating, wife of| O% ithe way to Stamford we passed 
Representative Keating of Colorado, & small Italian settlement, and as 
made their State reports, telling of the children looked longingly at the 
how successful woman suffrage had|hurdy-gurdy — and the grown-ups 


Each 
gave a long list of beneficial legisla- 


proved where it has been tried. 


tion adopted since women began vot- 
ing. 

The suffrage situation in the Senate 
and House was discussed in the after- 
noon by Miss Jeanette Rankin, presi- 
dent of the Montana Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Miss Lucy Burns, vice-chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee. 

“Up to the present all our bills have 
gone before the judiciary committee 
of the said Miss Burns. “A 
busy committee like this one should 
not have jurisdiction over such a large 
and important question as ours. The 
evils which seek to’ cure—the 
waste of child life, the unhealthy con- 
ditions of cities, the underpayment of 
women, and the traffic in immorality 
are evils which must be dealt with im- 
mediately for the safety of our na- 
tional life.” 

Mrs. George Sutherland, wife of 
Senator Sutherland of Utah, and Mrs. 
Burton French, wife of Rep. French of 
Idaho, made reports on the work done 
in their States. 


House,” 


we 


Better Because She Votes 

“Iam one of the vast majority of en- 
franchised women who are voters, not 
politicians,” Mrs. J. W. Bryan, 
wife of Rep. Bryan of Washington, at 
the session after the hearing in the 
She and Mrs. Charles Mor- 
ton, wife of Gen. Morton, told of work 
done by women voters in Washington 
State. 

“My ‘job’ is the care of the home,” 
continued Mrs. Bryan, “and the rear- 
ing of three children.. But I am here 
today because I believe I am a better 
mother, a better wife, and a better 
home-maker because I can exercise 
the franchise. The franchise tends to 
better Homes, society, gov- 
ernment are best where men and 
women work together, where there is 
intellectual and spiritual consultation, 
where life's problems are worked out 
in the home by the help of each. The 
franchise brings about a closer rela- 
tion with our husbands and a strong- 
er family tie.” 

Mrs. John Raker, wife of Rep. Raker 
of California, reporting for the women 
of her State, told of how fathers and 
mothers co-operate in the West, where 
they vote together. She said that the 
women of her State consider voting 
as “a sacred right as well as a most 
glorious privilege,” and that the great 
majority of them exercise the fran- 
chise. 


said 


House. 


homes. 


Better Homes Result 
“The many 


could be taught 


inventions that have 
come have taken from women the oc 
cupations that in the past compelled 





_— 


The Hurdy-Gurdy tourist party has 
been greeted with enthusiasm all 
along the road. Huge crowds came 
to see us off at New York City, and 
have gathered at all our stopping 
places to hear us speak or to buy our 
papers. 


Our first stopping place was New 
Rochelle. It was raining very heavily 
we arrived, so it was impos- 
sible to have a meeting that night, 
but in the morning we sod a large 
number of papers and played some 
the hurdy-gurdy. 


when 


tunes on 


Rye was our next halt. The mem- 
of the Equal Suffrage League 
were very kind. They entertained us 
at luncheon, and afterward insisted 
upon keeping us for the night. Two 
meetings were held in Port Chester 
and many sold, 


bers 


papers were 


A dinner-hour 
in Greenwich on 


meeting was held 
the following day, 


and “The Star Spangled Banner” was 


played to the street audience. The 


speakers always take very good care 
to explain that, although this may be 


the “Land of the Brave,” it is cer- 
tainly the “Land of the Free,” 
while more than half its citizens re- 


main unenfranchised. 


not 


recognize 
whenever this remark 


Even Asquith seems to 


this fact, for 


is made he moves uneasily and looks 


round apologetically at the speaker. 
Would that namesake 
in a similar manner 
meaning of the word free 


his English 


the true 


looked inquiringly at the mottoes on 
the side of the wagon, we stopped by 
the wayside and played them a tune 
and gave a brief explanaton of the 
woman's movement and of the reason 
xf our pilgrimage, 

We had a large interested meeting 
at Stamford and stayed the night. 
meetings held in Nor 
walk on Saturday night, one in Nor- 
walk ,proper and one in South Nor- 
walk. Asquith and the hurdy-gurdy 
went to South Norwalk, the working 
class section of the town. We thought 
he would endorse the song of his Eng- 
lish “Of the People, 
the People, by the People.” We were 
entertained for the week-end by Miss 
Baird and Miss Alyse Gregory. Like 


Two were 


namesake, for 


TRAVELING WITH 


By Vera Wentworth 






most of the people we have met, they 
were very kind to us. 

At Bridgeport we held a large and 
enthusiastic meeting in the working 
class section of the town and sold 
many, papers. 

So far quite the most brilliantly 
successful part of our journey was 
spent at New Haven. On the morn- 
ing of our arrival we sold seventy 
papers in the streets, and in the 
evening held a magnificent meeting 
from the band stand and, of course, 
sold many more papers. All the lo- 
cal press notices were very favor- 
abie, and the Mayor of the town 
gave us a message to send to the 
Mayor of Boston, per carrier pigeon. 
The following night we held a large 
meeting at Savon Rods, the “Coney 
Island of Connecticut.” We did not 
take Asquith with us, as he is eld: 
erly and possibly would not have ap- 


[STATE CAMPAIGN 
IOWA 
Several 


OPENS 


Mr. Shankland Tells 
Thousand Farmers Need for 
Equai Suffrage Amendment 








Hon, Frank 8S. Shankland delivered 
the address of the day at a large pic 
nic held in a grove near Adair. It 
was a significant beginning, because 
it started among the hardest class 
of people to arouse—the farmers— 
but the opportunity could not have 
been more ideal in that it was the 
annual gathering of some three or 
four thousand rural and village folks 
of four of the most prosperous coun- 
ties of the State. 


Mr, Shankland has become _ well 
known by his two successful terms 
in the Legislature. In the first ses- 
sion he was successful in securing 
the passage of the law making wife 
desertion a crime punishable by im. 
prisonment. The past session he 


The State-wide campaign in Iowa 
opened most auspiciously when the 


preciated such scenes of gaiety. 
the close of the meeting half 


reading the Woman's Journal. We 
Hotel Duncan by the Incorporated 
Political Equality Association. Mrs. 


association, is-a splendid veteran suf- 
fragist and was a friend of Susan B. 
Anthony. 

At the time of writing (Sunday) 
we are at Meriden, the guests of the 
Political Equality Club of that town. 
We had a splendid meeting here last 
night, and are going back to speak 
at New Haven tonight at a large in- 


At 
the 
population were wearing “Votes for 
Women” hatbands and the other half 


were entertained right royally at the 


Troupe, the honorary president of the 


fathered the Widow’s Pension Bill. 
He secured a revision of the Mining 
Laws which is declared to be the 
most important mining legislation 
ever adopted in Iowa, and the Work: 
men’s Compensation or Employer's 
Liability law was in his charge in the 
House, 


Mr. Shankland said: 

“I do not know how you feel about 
the matter, but it occurs to me that 
if that invisible power which we call 
the State can come into the home and 
take the babe from the mother’s 
breast and leave her in anguish 
alone, then that mother ought to have 
an opportunity to assist in choosing 
the men who confer such power upon 


door meeting at the Bayside Rink, so 
much do the people of New Haven 
like us that they will hardly let us go. 
The trip that might well have been 
full of hardship and discomfort has 
been turned into a pleasure trip by 
the kindness and helpfulness of our 
fellow-suffragists and the cordiality 
and enthusiasm of the American pub- 
lic. 

Asquith is our only trial. He is 
very like the English Asquith, stub 
born and very slow, with a real terror 
of dangers and difficulties, and in- 
stead taking hills with a_ stout 
heart he quails before them and re- 
quires & woman to lead him gently 
by the bridle. 

But he will be compelled in spite 
of all his faults to reach our goal, 
just as the English prime minister 
will reach the goal of justice to wom- 
en, even against his will. 


of 








The Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held two very successful 
meetings at the Old Orchard Camp 


Grounds Aug. 15. The speakers of 
the morning were Mr. George H. 
Allan of Portland, who spoke on 


“Equal Suffrage,” and Miss Helen N. 
Bates, the State president, who told 


of the New England Conference. 
Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley was the 
speaker of the afternoon. Her able 


the 
boxes 


was listened to with 
attention. Question 
closed each session. 


address 


closest 








them to labor all of each and every 
day to keep up the home and attend 
to the family needs,” she continued, 
“have at the same time given them 
leisure moments that they may give to 
the study of broader questions; and 
they, as a fact, make even better 
homes than before; as truer com- 
panionship and complete co-operation 
is there.” 

She added that women do not hold 
closely to party lines, at least beyond 
national politics, but vote very inde- 
pendently. 

In the evening the delegates and 
their friends were guests at a lawn 
party meeting at the home of Rep. 
William Kent of California. 

Friday legislative proposals for 1914 
were considered. Reports from Ari- 
zona and Kansas were made. 

At the afternoon session of the 
Council, consideration of the attitude 
of the national parties towards woman 
suffrage was taken up, with Dr. Cora 
Smith King, of Washington State, 
leading in \the discussion. Short ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. James 


Congress from Alaska; Mrs. 


and others. 





MINERS CAN BE 
COUNTED UPON 


Montana Woman Says They and 
Farmers Will Help—Saloon 
Keepers Oppose 








Montana women are hopeful that 
with the aid of the miners and farm- 
ers the State will be carried for equal 
suffrage in 1914, 

At the convention of the Montana 
Federation of Women's Clubs, at 
which two hundred delegates from all 
parts of the State were present, Mrs. 
Tyler B. Thompson of Missoula, a 
firm suffragist, was unanimously elect- 
ed president. Mrs, Thompson said 
at the last suffrage conference: 

“Saloonmen and those engaged in 
commercialized vice are _ strongest 
among those opposed to suffrage. 
The miners and farmers are with us.” 

Mrs, A. P. Rooney of Harlem spoke 
at the convention of Women’s Clubs 
on “Disease in the Family” she said: 

“The problem of destroying the 
underworld is found to be subjected 
sooner or later to the moral and po- 
litical influence of educated women, 
rejoicing in the new freedom of knowl- 
edge and this factor must prove a de- 
cisive one in the long struggles for 
mastery.” 





During the three days’ conference 
at Washington Miss Addams and 
Miss McDowell called at the White 
House, accompanied by Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, to thank the President for 
his decision to retain Miss Lathrop 
in her present field of labor as chief of 
the children’s bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The President out- 


the State. 


“If City Councils have the power to 
inspect everything that comes into 
the home and to regulate everything 
pertaining to the home, even to the 
construction of the house in which 
she lives, then the occupant of that 
home who spends most of her 
time in the home ought to have some 
thing to say as to who shall comprise 
the City Council. 

“If property is to be taxed for the 
support of the town, the township, 
the county and State, then the own- 
ers of that property should have 
something to say about who should 
tevy the tax and spend the money. 
“If women are going to send their 
sons and daughters into the world to 
engage in business regulated and con- 
trolled by the State, they certainly 
should have an interest in the State. 
Formerly there was but little rela- 
tion existing between law and busi- 


ness. Today nearly every kind of 
business is regulated by law. The 
Workmen's Compensation Act, arbi- 


tration of industrial disputes, public 
utilities laws and many laws of this 
nature, place business practically 
under the control of the State. The 
people of the country are interested 
in the schools, the business, the prog- 
ress and the morals of the city. 


into the city 
country. 


each year from the 

“It is said that to enfranchise wom- 
to them. Last winter, as a member 
of the Iowa Legislature, I received 
some anti-suffrage literature and a 
letter from a society in Massachu- 


frage movement. 


to vote against the suffrage amend- 


increase their responsibility. I re. 


responsibility.’ 


to avoid responsibility, 
that responsibility 


they 
makes 


cally. 


creasing, persistent, resistless 
mand for equal suffrage. 
ing fancied or unreal. 


Young men and women are pouring 


en would mean added responsibility 


setts, which appeared to be organized 
for the purpose of defeating the suf. 
The letter urged 
me as a member of the Legislature 


ment’ for the reason that if women 
were given the right to vote, it would 


turned the letter to the society which 
sent it out, but before enclosing it in 
the return envelope, I wrote at the 
foot, ‘The women of Iowa never shirk 


“No, the women of Iowa do not try 
realize 

them 
stronger morally, mentally and physi- 


“There is no use to fight this in- 
de- 

It is noth- 
It is only a 


Wickersham, wife of the delegate in 
Cc. JU. 
Stone, wife of Rep. Stone of Illinois, 


the bureau, and expressed his sati 





loyal service by Miss Lathrop. 


lined his views on the possibility of 


faction that he was being given such 


natural outgrowth of changing condi: 
tions and of the spirit of the times. It 
s-|is a vital part of this great wave of 
political reformation that is sweep- 
ing the country as never before.” 





TABLEAUX PLEASE 
IN ROCK COUNTY 
Suffrage Arguments Strikingly 
Illustrated at Wisconsin Chau- 
tauqua by Living Figures 





On Woman's Day at the Chautay. 
qua in Janesville, Wis., the program 
was supplemented by Suffrage Tab. 
leaux, and there was also an excel. 
lent speech by Miss Mary McEnerney 
of the Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago. 

The tableaux were arranged inside 
of a big electric-lighted frame, 
flanked on either side by placards ex- 
plaining the scenes. The first tab 
leau illustrated the limerick: 
“Mother mends our broken heads 

with antiseptic gauze, 

Mother mends our feelings when 
they’re hurt from any cause, 
Mother mends our stockings and our 
caps and shirts and drawers, 
And we're glad the time is coming 
when she'll help to mend the 

laws.” 

It was a pretty scene, a matronly 
mother with her lap full of darning 
and her children clustered around 
er. The second tableau, “Daugh- 
ters of Freedom,” showed a Colonial 
maiden spinning, a woman of the 
Civil War period rolling bandages, 
and a modern girl at her typewriter, 
The legend displayed beside the big 
frame in this instance was, “Men of 
America, Your fathers fought to give 


freedom to their sons; repay that 
debt by giving freedom to your 
daughters!” 


The final tableau, the loveliest of 
all, was a reproduction by living fig: 
ures of Miss Buchanan’s famous 
sculptured group, “The Suffragist 
Arousing Her Sisters.” The Suffra- 
gist, in flowing Greek robe, stands 
poised with trumpet to her lips, a 
protecting hand on the Wage-Earner 
struggling to her knees. At their 
feet sit dozing Indifference, and Van- 
ity absorbed in her own beauty, while 
flung on the ground lies the hopeless 
figure of Degradation. 

The gate receipts at the Chautau- 
qua that day were the largest of any 
session during the entire week. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Association 
of Rock County maintained a rest 
tent at the Chautauqua grounds 
throughout the week. Literature was 
sold and distributed and “Votes for 
Women” buttons adorned the lapels 
of nearly all the men in sight, from 
the special policeman detailed to the 
Chautauqua Grounds to the male 
quartet which was featured on the 
program. One speaker who had no 
pointer to use in his illustrated lec- 
ture applied to the ever-ingenious 
suffrage-tent attendant, who supplied 
him with a cane adorned with a 
“Votes for Women” pennant, which 
he used with much effect during the 
entire evening. 


One of the best-known teachers in 
Chicago says in a private letter, re- 
garding the recent effort to oust Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young: “It is the old fight 
against a woman in any good-salaried 
position. Mrs. Young is conceded to 
be head and shoulders above any other 
person in Chicago for the position of 
Superintendent of Public Schools, but 
$10,000 is too large a salary for a mere 
woman, and had it not been that the 
Illinois Legislature gave us partial 
suffrage last June, Mrs. Young would 
now be out of her position. We are 
now something to reckon with. The 
days of the indirect influence have 


passed.” 

The Chicago Political Equality 
League has divided its 2000 members 
into 35 committees, to study civic con 
ditions, and the best ways in which 
women may help the city. Among the 
points which they will consider is 
the protection of the public health. 
As thrifty housewives, knowing that 4 
stitch in time saves nine, they will 
urge that more effort and money be 
spent upon the prevention of disease. 
Every year wages amounting to from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 are lost in 
Chicago through contagious illnesses. 
The president, Mrs. Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, is reported as sayins: 
“Thig loss falls on the people who are 
the least able to stand it, and it 1 
the women who really carry the bur 
den.” One committee will study the 


white slave traffic, and another 
cago’s very unsatisfactory transport* 
tion system, which now not merely 
causes the public inconvenience, 
takez a heavy toll of human life. 
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The Twentieth Universal Peace Con- 
gress has been in session this week 
at The Hague. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will be 
present at the State convention of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis next November, 





At the recent Chautauqua lectures 
in Waukesha, Wis., every speaker 
who talked of social and political con- 
ditions except one spoke vigorously 
in favor of votes for women. 





A “suffragette gown, with pockets 
in coat and skirt,” was one of the at- 
tractions at the annual fashion show 
of the Chicago Garment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association last week. 





At the Land Products Show in St. 
Louis, Aug. 23 will be Suffrage Day. 
The women are planning a big meet- 
ing, with speeches telling people “why 
Missouri should keep up with IIli- 
nois.” 





Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, president 


of the Wisconsin W. S. A., writes that 


the Waukesha County Convention 
was the most successful suffrage 
meeting ever held there. Seven- 
eighths of the county allotment for 
State work was raised. 





Mrs. Joseph Wood, the newly-ap- 
pointed policewoman of Mt. Vernon, 
N, Y., is a strong anti-suffragist. She 
has lately been in Colorado, trying to 
hunt up examples of the evil effects 
of equal suffrage. The Colorado 
paper report her efforts with some 
amusement. 





After September ist the Woman 
Suffrage Party of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, will be at home in its new Head- 
quarters, 1700 Euclid Avenue. Two of- 
fices and a large assembly room over- 
looking the avenue have been secured 
and active preparations for moving 
are in progress. 





A canvass has been made among 
the men of Glen Ridge, N. J., to see 
how they stand on the suffrage ques- 
tion. The local Political Equality 
League sent out return post-cards to 
get their opinion. The answers re- 
ceived stood 283 in favor of votes for 
women to 72 opposed. 





Every Saturday evening open-air 
woman suffrage meetings are being 
held along the Rockaway Peninsula, 
N. Y., and hundreds of people gather 
to hear what it is all about. Mrs. R. 
C. Talbot-Perkins, whose summer 
home is at Rockaway Park, and Mrs. 
Annie E. Merritt are conducting these 
meetings. The voiceless speech is 
generally given first and attracts the 
people and then the talking takes 
place. 





The Political Equality Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., has a fine list of 
speakers for the coming season. It 
includes Senator Helen Ring Robin 
son of Colorado, Fola La Follette, 
Mary Antin, author of “The Promised 
Land;” Mayor Brand Whitlock, of To- 
ledo; Jane Addams, greatest of all the 
attractions; Dr. Graham Taylor, of 
Chicago; Dr. Charles Fleischer, and 
Norman Hapgood. 





A recent notice in the Woman’s 
Journal said that Mrs. Martha S. 
Cranston, president of the Delaware 
Equal Suffrage Association, spoke at 
some recent street meetings in Wil- 
Mington. Mrs. Cranston writes that 
She only presided. Miss Garret of 
New York, Mrs. Harry Lorrenburg, 
Miss Howard, and Mrs. Mary C. Mor- 
8an of Philadelphia spoke in addition 
to Miss Mabel Vernon, who planned 
the meeting. 





A suffrage tea to celebrate the birth- 
day of Lucy Stone was held on her 
birthday at the Headquarters of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, 27 Lafayette 
Ave., Brooklyn. Mrs. E. S. Child was 
the hostess; assisting her were Mrs. 


Nellie W. Craig and Miss Eldredjthe destruction of the home. 


Johnstone. Pledging of the members 


to suffrage service for the coming|that if women were given the power 
Year took place. The resolution read:|to develop themselves freely, to help | 
“We, members of the Woman Suffrage|the men make the laws, they must} 
Party, actuated by the love and loy-|necessarily, as a consequence of this 
alty bequeathed to the cause of equal|greater freedom, cease to care for! 
Suffrage by Lucy Stone, hereby pledge}men? Isn’t it equally absurd to think 
Urselves to continue with renewed|that women, with this power of vot- 
Vigor and energy our efforts to bring|jing, must necessarily use it against 
‘ual suffrage ‘to the women cf New/the men, rather than for the common 


—) 


Congressman Walter M. Chandler of 
New York has been doing good work 
for suffrage by speeches in that State. 





Mrs. J. Welfred Holmes is premaent 
of the Lucy Stone Suffrage League of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





An Equal Suffrage League has been 
formed in Point Pleasant, N. J., as a 
result of the work of Mrs. U. L. 
Decker. Mrs. F. A. Cunningham is 
president, 





There will be a Woman Suffrage 
rally and outing at Olentangy Park, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 27. Two hun- 
dred thousand free admission tickets 
will be distribted. One of the special 
features will be a straw vote fo 
mayor of Columbus. 





Rey. C. C. Pierce of Los _Angeles 
spoke the other day at a _ suffrage 
meeting in Holland Patent, N. Y., and 
testified to the satisfactory results of 
equal suffrage in California. He said 
the changes brought about by it had 
been evolutionary, not revolutionary, 
and had been entirely for good. 





Mme. Jeannie Tixier, in two open 
competitions has beaten a formidable 
set of doctors for the post to which 
she has been named of resident sur- 
geon and head of the Tours School of 
Medicine. She is the first woman to 
attain such a position in France, 





Mrs. Mary Austin, the western writ- 
er, and Miss Anne Martin are collab- 
orating at Carmel-by-the-Sea on a 
suffrage pamphlet, which will be 
adapted to the Nevada campaign and 
suffrage work in other western 
States. 


A memorial service in honor of 
Lucy Stone was recently held at the 
Presbyterian Church in Weyauwega, 
Wis. Mrs. Hannah E. Patchison, 
Miss Frances Hutchinson, Miss Anne 
Bublitz, Mrs. Uttormark, Mrs. Weis- 
brod, Miss Euna Fenelon, and Mrs. 
Charles Crane told of different events 
of Lucy Stone’s life or read selec- 
tions. 








In the German Postoffice Depart- 
ment there are now no less than 166,- 
000 women, while in the Department 
of Public Instruction there are 10,000 
women and girls; in that of Public 
Works, 25,000; in the Agricultural 
Department, 16,000, and in the Min- 
istry of War 4,000 women. In 1866 
the total number of women in Ger- 
many who were government em- 
ployees amounted to only 10,200. 

New Jersey has paid its first pen- 
sions to widowed mothers, under the 
new law that became effective last 
month. The amounts varied from $14 
a month, paid to a widow with two 
children, to $30 a month paid to a 
woman mill operative who was main- 
taining her six little ones on her 
scanty wages. 





Many new features are being added 
to the already elaborate plans for the 
Suffrage Fair to be held in Cleveland 
on Sept. 10th. The Hermit Club has 
promised its orchestra, and will also 
give a performance. There will be in 
evidence a machine for photographing 
one’s self in 40 seconds. One poses 
before a mirror, presses a button and 
the machine does the rest. 





Lawrence Rupp of Brooklyn inter- 
rupted his wife at a suffrage meeting 
the other day and pretended that she 
had not got his supper. He turns out 
to be a man who does not provide for 
his household, and whose wife has to 
take in washing to support the family. 
The five children, ranging from 17 
years old downwards, sympathize 
warmly with their mother. A warrant 
is out against Rupp for desertion and 
non-support. 





Miss Lucy Burns at a recent meet- 
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PICTURESQUE DAY 
. AT Y DALE 
Liberty Leads Suffrage Parade— 
Crowds Gather from Neigh- 
boring Parts of State 





The recent convention and Woman's 
Day at Lily Dale, N. Y., was an im- 
mense success, Mrs. Gertrude Nel- 
son Andrews writes that it was the 
largest convention held in Chautau- 
qua county for years. 

A parade with about five hundred 
participants was one of the _ fea- 
tures. Mrs. Lulu Freeborn, dressed 
as Liberty, and carrying a beautiful 
silk American flag, headed the pa- 
rade. The Lily Dale brass band fol- 
lowed. Then came young girls 
dressed to represent the suffrage 
States. Mrs, Esther Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the Lily Dale Association, fol- 
lowed. Back of her marched Mrs. 
Andrews and Mrs. Hetty Sherwin, the 
county president. Then came Mrs. 
Julia Evelyn Hyde at the head of 
the Lily Dale Club, of which there 
are one hundred and twenty members, 

Mrs. Frank Shuler headed a big 
Buffalo demonstration. Mrs. Babcock 
headed the Dunkirk delegation. There 
were delegations from Jamestown 
and other towns in the county. There 
was also a little delegation from Can- 
ada. 

“We marched into the Auditorium 
which was packed by this time,” says 
Mrs, Andrews. “Liberty went to the 
center Of the stage. The full suffrage 
States grouped themselves about her. 
That immense audience rose and sung 
America with the band accompani- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman was 
the speaker of the afternoon. In the 
evening a large ball was given, to 
which the women invited the men, 
and paid all of the bills. Eight hun- 
dred people attended the ball. 

Over a thousand guests came in 
from the surrounding country and 
towns. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Evans of Boston re- 
cently spoke on the common at Hins- 
dale, Mass., where she was heard 
with marked attention. She was in- 
troduced by Mr. Thomas A. Frissell. 





Work has been begun on the Susan 
B. Anthony memorial building at the 
University of Rochester, N. Y. The 
University has given $30,000 from the 
coeducation fund raised by Rochester 
women, the Memorial Committee has 
turned in $26,000, and these sums 
united make possible the new building 
which is to contain the gymnasium 
and social rooms for the women stu- 
dents. 








PLAY POLITICS. 


New and Instructive Game, 30 Cents 
each, postpaid, $12.50 per 100. Clubs 
should sell them to members as an easy 
way of teaching CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
to future voters of both sexes. Excellent 


for Christmas gifts. Address, Pauline F. 
Adams, 601 Colonial Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
THE LAW OF 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
By Eva Rice Moore. 
An up-to-date Hand-book giving Di- 
gests of the Laws of the United States 
(each State) and Canada, regarding Prop 
erty Rights, Divorce, etc., showing their 








injustice to Women. Price 50 cents, 
Address, 
EVA RICE MOORE, 
129 Baynes St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Agents Wanted. 





CAMPAICN AIDS 


Report of the campaign of the Northern 
California Gollege Equal Suffrage League 


Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 





To Woman's Journal Readers.- 

We beg to announce that we are prin 

ars of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ie Woman's /curnai.”' If you hav: 
Nooklet. a magazine o7 4 book serd it along 
per a¥ anc mignu 


2. L. Grimes TomePar 


The Kose of Je.iche, or The Resurree- 
tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor Is unexcelied. Intro- 
ductory price 10c and 2c stamp for post- 
age. Descriptive circular free. Address, 
MRS. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 38260 River 
Road, Columbus, Ga 








ing in Philadelphia made a good point 
in answer to the prediction that the 
enfranchisement of women will bring 
“Isn't it 

think 


absurd,” she asked, “to 








York State im 1915.” 
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good of man and woman?” 





AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 


271 
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PRIZE 


dates and send in $5 per week 


Boston, Mass. 





TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 

to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 

every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 

at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell too 

Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 


For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 


TR 


No commis- 


from the sales. 








SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 
Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets, Fans, 
Pennants. 


Send for price list 
and order from 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN. . 
938 Fine Arts Bldg. : Chicago 
A NEW VOTES FOR 
WOMEN FAVOR 


A Cheap and Taking Novelty for the Fairs 
Price postpaid, 10¢ per hundred 








For descriptions and prices of Summer 
Campaign Supplies send two-cent stamp 
for catalog. Send two-cent stamp for 
leaflet of instructions on “Planning a 
Meeting at a Summer Resort.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass'n 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SUFFRACE PENCILS 

Our Pencils inscribed “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN” are making money for Suffrage 
Leagues and Associations in all parts of 
the country. Why not hold a Pencil Day 
Sale in YOUR city—gather in the cash— 
and a lot of it. Goods sent on 15 days’ 
time; NO CASH IN ADVANCE. Express 
or freight charges paid to your city; NO 
EXTRAS. Write TODAY for sample pen- 
cils, prices and full information—FREE. 


BURTON S. OSBORNE, Camden, New York 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I aim tuoter- 
ested in the work of women. 











liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100, 


SUFFRAGE POSTER--S 


mation and statistics not found els 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, 
bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


A modern morality play by Mary 
lows: Two suffragists, 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the t 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. 


This is the story of the little Chines 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 
100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 199, 


Blackwell 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each, 
—— ORDER 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Fiyer for wholesale distribution. a 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3, 


Invaluable for debaters. 
Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 
three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 


a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 
Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Per 100, $1.90. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Reprinted from “The 


30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


ize 12 x 19 inches 

Valuable infor- 
ewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 


Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 


$1.50 per hundred. 


The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
Motherhood the Basic Argument. 
dozen. $1.50 per hunc 


hing to turn the scale in campaigns. 


e girl who was made a slave. {ft ia 
5 cts. Per 100. $2.00 Postpaid per 


Just the thing to 


75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 
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Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
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The clubbing rate is good 
does not apply to renewals. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 


the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 


The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman's industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Life and Labor.......... 1.00... 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
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JANE ADDAMS IN 
TELLING SPEECH 


Following Reform Into Politics 
Like Mother Who Springs In- 
to Water for Child 








Demanding the right of suffrage for 
American women as the only way in 
which many vital reforms can be car- 
ried out, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, electrified a huge 
audience of several thousand men and 
women gathered at the Belasco The- 
atre, in Washington, for the closing 
meeting of the conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Women Voters. 

“If the vote were extended to wo- 
men as inevitably as social reforms 
are taken over by the State, the en- 
tire matter of equal suffrage would 
take care of itself,’ declared Miss Ad- 
dams, “quite as living creatures have} 
slowly developed higher organs in 
order to carry on their more compli- 
cated functions. That heaviness and 
dullness which adheres both to do- 
mestic and social affairs when carried 
on by men alone would no longer be 
necessary attributes of political af- 
fairs.” 

Miss Addams’ address produced a 
deep impression. She said the action 
of following social reforms into poli- 
tics was almost as instinctive “as 
that of a mother whe springs into the 
water to rescue her child.” 

The theatre was packed and 
jammed for the meeting, and was 
gayly decorated in suffrage colors. 
Mrs. Emme Smith DeVoe, of Wash- 
ington State presided, and all the 
speakers, who included Mrs. Jessie 
Hardy Stubbs and Miss Mary McDo- 
well of Chicago, and Miss Helen 
Todd, of California, are voters. 

Officials Take Over Causes. 

“When women see their social 
causes, some of them tiny things and 
newborn,’ said Miss Adams, “about 
to be turned over to government offi- 
cials, they naturally insist upon an 
opportunity to help select the men 
who are about to become the prota- 
gonists of their most cherished re. 
forms. The campaign in America is 
what occurs not only when the social 
reforms which women have brought 
forth and nourished afford material 
for political discussion, but more 
often when these social measures be- 
come matters for legal enactment, for 
executive enforcement, and for judi- 
cial interpretation—that which con- 
stantly eccurs in every country 
throughout the civilized world. 

“The public spirited women who 
have long written and talked about 
sorely needed social changes, who 
have tried volunteer experiments as 
to their practicability and who have 
finally created public sentiment in 
their favor know only too well that 
social reforms are never embodied in 
law until long after the victims of 
existing conditions have _ passed 
through great suffering and even 
then always in the teeth of opposi- 
tion from those who profit by the ex- 
isting laws. 

Moved, But Do Not Understand. 

“Legislators are easily moved by an 
appeal in the name of childhood and 
of motherhood, but it requires an un 
derstanding of domestic life and a 
knowledge of the ways of ehildren in 
order to legislate wisely for them or 
for their mothers.” 

Miss Addams pointed to examples 
in Germany, England, and other eoun- 
tries where social reforms have been 
taken up by the government. She 
spoke of some things as “not so much 
social reforms, but titanic pieces of 
social engineering. 

“Woman’s need for the franehise is, 
however, not confined to the legisla- 
tive departments of the gevernment, 
for the administration of social re- 
forms is often quite as important as 

its enactment. It depends upon the 
management of public dancing halls 
and social centers whether the women 
poliee recently appointed in many clit- 
ies shall be allowed to act as veritable 
municipal chaperons, really guarding 
from danger the tired young girls 
whe seek recreation there, or whether 
wemen police shall be reduced to the 
merely formal duty of keeping a su- 
perfieial decorum. 

“There may be a doubtful advantage 
that more and more women are ap- 
pointed to positions in administsative 


government so long as the power of 
general direction, of determining the} sist in getting it. 
trend and temper of new social ex- 
periments, is lodged altogether in the 
hands of men responsible only to men collecting money. 





MOVING PICTURES 
HELP IN IOWA 


Suffragists Show Agricultural 
Wealth of State, Then Votes 
for Woman Play 








Iowa women, with the impetus of 
the successful vote in the Legisla- 
ture, have begun an educational cam- 
paign in the whole State. One of the 
first moves was at the recent State 
Fair. 

Moving pictures of the crop inter- 
ests of Iowa were shown free each 
afternoon of the fair week. After 
the agricultural wea!th of the State, 
the landscape beauty and the mining 
possibilities had been presented, a 
suffrage photo play was shown. In 
addition a well known — suffrage 
speaker gave a brief address each 
afternoon, setting forth the purposes 
of the suffrage workers in Iowa to 
create public sentiment sufficiently 
strong to elect again men to the Leg: 
islature pledged to vote favorably on 
suffrage legis!ation. 

Des Moines suffragists cared for 
the tired women, mothers and chil 
dren who came to the State Fair. A 
rest room and nursery were opened. 
A graduate nurse was employed in 
the nursery to have oversight of the 
babies. 

The Des Moines Admen’s Club gave 
the women the courtesy of tke Coli- 
seum during the week. 


MONTANA WOMEN 
START CAMPAIGN 


Werk for State Amendment on 
in Earnest—County Chairmen 
Organize Committees 





The suffrage campaign in Montana, 
which is one of the States to take 
final action on the question next year, 
is on in earnest. The conference of 
the Montana Equal Suffrage State 
Central Committee at Livingston in 
the early summer is beginning to bear 
fruit. A large meeting is expected at 
Butte, September 29 and 30. 


central committee, and these in turn 
take charge of the precinet work and 
manage it according to the methods 
best suited for each particular loca- 
tion, 

Miss Jeannette Rankin of Missoula, 
Field Secretary of the N. A. W. S. A.,, 
is chairman of the State Central 
Committee that is waging the cam- 
paign. The other officers are: As- 
sistant Chairmen, Mrs. G. M. Gill- 
more, Glendive, and Miss Mary E. 
O'Neil, Butte; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. John Willis, Glasgow; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Harry Coit, 
Big Timber; Treasurer, Mrs. Wilber 
Smith, Melena; Chairman of Finance 


Committee, Mrs. Wallace Perham, 
Glendive; Chairman -of Literature 
Committee, Miss Mary Cantwell, 


Hunters Hot Springs; Chairman of 
Press Committee, Miss Mildred E. 
Sherrill, Butte. 








voters and politically free from the 
public opinion of the women orig- 
inally concerned for the measure. A 
multitude of woman officials, car- 
rying out the orders of these men, 
may be but a travesty of what women 
with responsibility could accom- 
plish.” 

Miss Todd advocated the establish- 
ment of bureaus of information on po: 
litical and social subjects in the suf- 
frage States, and said that such a 
bureau is now projected ir Califor- 
nia. . 

Miss McDowell spoke out ef her 
twenty years’ experience on the 
“Frontier of Chicago,” and teld of the 
dumping of garbage into the “clay 
holes back of the stockyards” as the 
beginning of the campaign which re- 


cil. 

“In the twinkling of an eye women 
have become municipal housekeep- 
ers,” said Miss McDowell. “They 
are now voters, but not crude and un- 
developed. All down the ages women 
have been facing dirt and seeing dirt; 


cleaning ‘up is done.” 
Mrs. Stubbs made the 
speech.” 








sulted in the action by the city coun- 


subscriptions were given and for a 
time a bevy of girls were kept busy 
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WOMEN GET OUT. 


‘Illinois Suffragists Accomplish 
Newspaper Feat—Take Man- 
agement of Big Daily 





Illinois suffragists accomplished a 
newspaper feat when they brought out 
a special women voters’ edition of the 
Chicago Examiner. The entire man- 
agement of the paper was in the 
hands of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association. A forty-page newspaper, 
containing not only the immediate 
news but articles of especial interest 
to the women voters, gripping edi- 
torials, interesting illustrations and 
forceful cartoons, was the result. Even 
the advertisers caught the spirit and 
directed their appeals to the women 
who vote. There were no liquor ad- 
vertisements. 

‘Grace Wilbur Trout Was general 
manager; Antoinette Funk, editor-in- 
chief; Margaret B. Dobyne, advertis- 
ing Manager; Harriette T. Treadwell, 
circulation manager, and Laura J. 
Fixen, assistant circulation manager. 


gists contributed special articles. 


of thousands of women upon it. 


Grace Wilbur Trout writes: 
“Men and women of Illinois: 


yesterday. 
that counts. 


Civil War of such far-reaching na- 
tional significance as the passage of 
the Woman's Suffrage Bill in this 
State. 

“Over one and one-half million Ili- 
nois women will vote for presidential 
electors at the next election and thus 
become a factor in national politics. 


faiths unite in carrying on a non-par- 
tisan educational work throughout the 
State. 

“Let us arouse. our people to their 


ness, 
“The world is watching Illinois. Let 
us prove worthy.” 


WOMEN JURORS 
ARE THOROUGH 


Judge Owens Lauds Their Delib- 
erations — Prominent Women 
in Second Panel 











Two trials at jury service in the 
Chicago insane court have shown 
women to be slow but thorough ju- 
rors. Like the gods, says the Recard- 
Herald, their mills grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly fine. 

Judge Owens, who sits in the court 
for the insane, has changed the time 
of the women jurors so that they sit 
last. He insists, however, that the 
change is not to be construed as a 
reflection on woman’s competency as 
a juror. ’ 

“It is just the reverse,” said the 
county judge. “It demonstrates that 
women are giving the thought that is 
needed in judging insane cases. The 
change will expedite the business in 
the court.” 

The second jury of wpmen in these 
cases sat recently. Of eighteen cases 
only one was released. 

On the jury were Assistant City 
Physician Clara Seipple; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Rhodus, president of the Wo- 
men’s Party of Cook @ounty; Mrs. H. 
C. Newton, secretary of the same or- 
ganization; Miss Margaret Dobyne, 
press representative of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association; Miss 
Curry Breckenridge, and Miss Minnie 
H. Ahrens, chairman of the Infant 
Welfare Society. 

After the hearing was over Miss 
Seipple offered the suggestion that 
there should be some way of separat- 
ing the patients who had become in- 


patients. 





The Montclair League of New Jer- 


as voters they will see that a let of| sey has been granted permission to 


use the Council Chamber in the new 


“money | Municipal Building ig that city for its 
She told the audience that suffrage meeting Oet. 13. 

there could be no secrecy about ‘the 
eampaign fund to be raised because 
she was going to ask them all te as-| men’s Political Uhion of New York, 
A number of large| who are campaigning on horseback in 
four counties, were at Port Jervis 





The suffrage crusaders of the Wo- 


August 19, where they spoke from 
bandstands to a crowd of 2,000 people. 





ede des 


sane from use of alcohel from others 


HONOR LUC 
AT CO 





Capital by Council of Women 
Voters 





The conference of women voters at 
Washington opened with a demon- 
stration in honor of Lucy Stone, 
whose birthday it was. A_ dele- 
gate from each suffrage State 
and Alaska came forward one by one, 
and placed a long piece of ribbon of 
her State’s color across the table. 
Dr. Viola May Coe, of Portland, Ore., 
State President for Oregon Council, 
who crossed the continent and back 
again_to spend two days at the con- 
ference, called for the States and tied 
the knot when all had responded, and 
then decorated with it Lucy Stone’s 
picture, standing on the mantel. A 
flash photograph of the ceremony was 
taken. 

On motion of Dr. Coe, Lucy Stone 
was declared to be the “patron saint 
of the Council.” 

Mrs, Belva A. Lockwood paid a 


account of her life—her despair when, 


herself whether such texts were cor- 
rectly translated; her nine years’ 


that admitted women; her lectures in 
crying in the wilderness; and her life- 


long labors for-the cause which is 
now nearing its triumph. 





FIVE THOUSAND 
FOR SUFFRAGE 





cided in Favor of National As- 
sociation 





The McCall will case in Ohio has 


tion, and it is expected that the be- 
quest will soon be paid over. 

The case has been quite complicat- 
ed. Mrs. McCall left a hundred shares 
of stock in the Cincinnati railway to 
the N. A. W. S. A., the interest to be 
used for Ohio until Ohio women were 
enfranchised. For a while Mr. Mc- 
Call refused to take the property that 
came to him under the will. He was 
surprised by some of the bequests his 
wife had made, and did not altogether 
approve of them. While he was still 
undecided as to what to do about the 
will, he married again; and four days 
later he died. These circumstances 
opened up some fine questions for the 
legal profession, and the lawyers have 
enjoyed the matter more than the 
suffragists, who have been kept wait- 
ing for the money. The courts have 
finally decided that the bequest to 
the National will stand. 

It amounts to $5000. During the 
Ohio campaign Dr. Shaw advanced to 
Ohio $2000 from her suffrage fund, on 
the strength of the McCall bequest. 





BAND PLAYS TO 
CONVERT CROWD 


Geneva Has Votes for Women 
Park Concert as New Form of 
Propaganda 








A votes-for-women band concert 
proved one of the most successful 
forms of propaganda recently at 
Geneva, N. Y. The affair was man- 
aged by the Geneva Political Equality 
Club. Crowds were drawn by the mu- 
sic and decorations, and their interest 
was roused by speeches from auto- 
mobiles throughout the park. A de- 
cided impetus was given the move- 
ment as a result. 

The park presented a beautiful spec- 
tacle, hung with myriads of electric 
lights, Japanese lanterns, and yellow 
pennants. The bandstand was decked 
with yellow and adorred with flowers 
and vines. Suffrage literature was dis- 
tributed, and tables scattered through 
the park sold votes for women novel- 
ties. Mrs. Alfred G. Lewis, Mrs. 
Charles Beard, and Mrs. William 
Sauler were in charge of the féte. 





A suffrage league has been formed 
in Fort Edward in the northern part 
of New York. 





Pioneer Voted Patron Saint at 


Board 





Mrs. Presley K, Ewing of Houston, 
Tex., recently presented the mayor 
of that city with a petition signeg by 
1909 voters, asking that an amend. 
ment to the city charter be adopteg, 
providing an elective school board 
composed of men and women. It was 
the first time that the initiative hag 
been used in Houston, and is the first 
move in the campaign for women rep. 
resentation in the city government. 

The fight for women representation 
was begun when the present city 
administration assumed the reins of 
government, says the Houston Tele. 
gram. 

At that time efforts were made to 
have two women appointed on the 
board, but Mayor Campbell com. 
promised with the appointment of an 
“advisory board” of three women, 
with no powers to do anything else 


A number of prominent Illinois snffra-| tribute to Lucy Stone, and gave an/| than talk. 


It was declared at the time, among 


The front page of the edition is half} @8 @ child, she read in the big Bible} the members of the women's clubs, 
taken up by a striking drawing of the| the words, “Thy desire shall be thy|that their being side-tracked would 
Capitol at Washington and the march| husband, and he shall rule over thee;”| not stop their fight, and the plans 
Qn| her later resolve to go to college, for the petition for an amendment 
the same page in “The Call to Duty,”| Study Greek and Hebrew, and satisfy| were immediately made. 


In presenting the petition to Mayor 
Campbell Mrs. Ewing stated that she 


“It matters not what we believed| struggle to earn the money to take| Was aware that he was not opposed 
It is what we do today| her to Oberlin, then the only college} to the plan of having women en the 


school board and therefore felt that 


“There has been no event since the| the early days when she was “a voice| her work of securing the support of 


the best voters in the city toward the 
charter amendment would not be in 
vain. 


AUTO WILL CROSS 
IOWA FOR CAUSE 





“Let men and women of all political) Long Unsettled Will Case is De- Suffrage Tour to Start from Gov- 


ernor’s Home in State-Wide 


Campaign 





The cross-State automobile suf 


It has been decided that the chair-|civic duties and responsibilities and| been decided in favor of the National) frase tour, the first of its kind ever 
man of each county organize a county| bring in a new era of civic righteous-| American Woman Suffrage Associa-| heid in Iowa, will start from the 


home of Gov. George W. Clarke in 
Adel, Sept. 1. 


Mrs. Pleasant J. Mills of Des 
Moines, chairman of the State suf: 
frage crusade, has near’y completed 
her arrangements for the tour. The 


start from Adel will be spectacular. 
Mrs. Clarke, who is personally in 
terested in the tour, has sent word 
to Mrs. Mills that she will entertain 
in honor of the tourists. 

Among the men who have consent 
ed to give an address on the tour are 


the Rev. Howland Hanson of the 
First Baptist Church, Harvey In 
gham, Frank S. Shankland and 


James B. Weaver. 

Each town included in the tour will 
be placarded with posters announce 
ing the arrival of the suffrage tour 
ists and the speaker at the mass 
meeting in the evening. The adver 
tising will be one of the unique feé 
tures of the tour. 

Prominent women throughout the 
State will loan the use of their auto 
mobiles for the tour or become mem 
bers of the party for the length of 4 
hundred miles or more. 

According to the tentative plan 4 
ranged the suffrage workers Wil! 
travel in relays. One party will ride 
to a given point, where they will be 
relieved by other workers. Promot 
ers of the tour will travel the entire 
distance. 


CAROLINA WOMEN 
ON SCHOOL BOARD 


Southern State Makes Step i 
Right Direction and Women 
Begin Public Work 








One of the States that has been ©” 
sidered backward in.the movement for 
equal suffrage is North Carolina. Y¢ 
at its last session the Legislature of 
that State passed a measure siviné 
women the right to serve on poards ° 
education. Although- women 40 not 
have school suffrage im North Care 
lina, this is a step in the right dire® 
tion. 

The first women to be choses * 
sehool board directors in Oart 
County, N. ©., were Mrs. U. B. S¥am 
and Mrs. H. C. Jones. They beim: 
elected by the county board of ede 
; tion. 
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Mrs. Ewing Files First Petition 
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